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A GROUP OF POEMS 


By KarLe WiILson BAKER 


Orders 


She is wise, the Ancient Mother, 
Her ways are not our ways: 

We cannot circumscribe her 
Though we watch her all our days. 


On each of her questioning children 
She presses a different will: 

To one she says, ‘‘Keep busy!”’ 
To one she says, ‘‘ Keep still!’’ 


She said to me, ‘‘ Wait and listen: 

I have plenty to drive and do— 

But, once in a while, when you are sure, 
Speak out a word or two!’’ 


The Cripple 


A bird came hopping to my shelf 
With one good foot—a stump the other: 
It hurt my heart to see so maimed 

A feathered brother. 


Yet when he spread his wings to go, 

He seemed to launch himself with laughter, 
As though to shame my sorry thoughts 

That fluttered after; 


For though he couldn’t perch so well, 
Nor strut nor swagger any longer, 
His wings were strong as any bird’s— 
Or were they stronger? 
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Window-Fire 


There is a fire that fuses my spirit, 

That kindles all the dry sticks of my mind 

Into a breathing splendor. 

It flames in the windows of old houses facing west, 
Every clear day at sunset— 

Gone in a breath, a heart-beat, 

As the blue dusk falls. 


Song to the Beat of Wings 


O Peace is a white bird, 
And Beauty is a castled cloud, 
And Love is a fierce fire that loves to be made kind; 


And I have climbed the ecastled cloud, 
And I have caged the fierce fire, 
But the white bird, the white bird—her I cannot bind! 


Alternatives 


My years have limped; but I 
Have tried so hard to fly! 

And now, suppose Death brings 
Gulls’ wings 

At last, for me to keep? 


Yet comes he not so soon 
But I know what a boon 
Is—Sleep. 











FOUR POEMS 


By Epa Lou Wa.ton 


For Mother on Her Birthday 


Wild quince 

And early grass, 

Daffodils and crocus 

And your birthdays pass, 

And each spring brings a summer 

Sweeter than before, 

And each spring adds to your dear loveliness 
One wonder more. 


I, Who Love Beauty 


I, who love beauty, see you 

Strong with wind-strength, 

Perfect in outline as the star-tipped tree, 
Through and through 

‘A symbol of nature’s art compieted; 
A man who knowing 

Of his beauty vaunts it gloriously 
As water flowing 

Vaults in leaping to white spray. 
So I, who love beauty, 

Love you. 
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She Who Was I 





She who was I grew gold and white 

Out of a night’s dream woven, 

Sprang full-shaped from the luminous hght 
Of desire for love and swift delight ; 

All silently, silently, silently 

In the slipping hours of night 

She who was I as I may not be 

Was fashioned invisibly. 

But night was pierced by the sword of day, 
And she who was I has passed her way. 


Warning 


Do not take too seriously 
These words I write; 
Like birds in flight 
Toward night, 

They falter, go astray, 
Cannot display 

Their swiftness 

Nor the white 

Of inner-wings, 

For darkness flings 

A net across their way 
And they entangled stray 
Through bars of moonlight; 
Do not take too seriously 
These words I write. 

















STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY MEXICAN 
LITERATURE 


By Max Sytvius HANDMAN 
I. The Social Background 


It is needful to remember, in discussing the forees which 
have operated in the shaping of the Mexican literature of 
the last few decades, that the beginning of any discussion of 
literature, or rather the assumption underlying any such 
discussion, must be the recognition of the specific character 
of the literary man. It is in virtue of his special nervous 
organization, of his particular sensitiveness to the world 
within him and about him, that he is able to produce those 
works of imagination or interpretation which make him an 
artist. It is because the world is to him exceedingly pain- 
ful or exceedingly joyful that he finds reed for expression, 
an expression which culminates in that passionate outburst 
which sets him apart from the rest of mankind. 

Yet a further observation must be made concerning the 
nature of the artist and his impulses. Particularly so when 
one attempts to present artistic productions in the light of 
the general social situation to which they are attached. 
This further observation concerns itself with the fact that 
the artist is forced, by the very nature of his being, to give 
expression to such things as he feels impelled to express. 
Whatever else he is in consequence, the first thing that the 
artist must be is honest in expressing the things which mean 
so much to him that it is simply impossible for him to exist 
without giving expression to them. 

This much of the nature of the artist we must take for 
granted, take it for granted and leave it behind us in the 
further analysis of why in Mexico, for example, the types 
of literature that have arisen since 1850 present character- 
istics which ean be understood only in the light of the social 
and economic life of Mexico since that time. 

As an intellectual community, Mexico presents the limita- 
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tion imposed by the fact that eighty-five per cent of its popula- 
tion is illiterate. The implications of this fact are obvious; a 
community which does not read is necessarily not interested 
in literary products. To that extent also, that part which 
does read will set the tone and give character to those lit- 
erary products. When that reading group is small, it fol- 
lows quite necessarily that the types and interests which 
make up that group will be rather less than more varied 
than in a group which is made up of larger numbers. It 
will also follow that the character of the literary products 
absorbed by that reading group will be more monotonous 
than would otherwise be the case. 

A further modifying influence in the case of the Mexican 
reading public is the effect of French and Spanish literature 
on it. Quite generally, there is more attention paid to the 
products of these two literatures by the Mexican reading 
public than there is to the products of its own artists. One 
would, for example, find it easier to obtain in any ordinary 
bookstore in Mexico City copies of the works of French and 
Spanish literary men than of Mexican literary men. Much, 
very much, of the literary output of Mexico is scattered in 
the old and unobtainable files of reviews and periodicals 
which flourished for a short time under the momentary im- 
pulse of a few young literary men. The professional liter- 
ary man is hard to find in Mexiean society, and the largest 
part of the literary output consists in fugitive pieces, chiefly 
poems, sketches, and essays. The novel in Mexico cannot 
show an output in quantity or quality at all comparable to 
the output in poetry. 

That being the case, the literary group in Mexico presents 
the appearance of a closed corporation. One might almost 
say that the various members of it write for each other, that 
they are both performers and audience. It is in this manner 
that one begins to account for the tense and high-strung 
character of Mexican literature. Along with this tenseness, 
there goes an excessive attention paid to the technique of 
production, the manner and skill of presentation being ob- 
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jects of extreme importance to people alert to such matters 
because they are workmen themselves. The wholesome ef- 
fects of vulgarization—not the disastrous effects of com- 
mercialization—are therefore lacking in Mexican literature. 

The limitations imposed upon ‘the Mexican literary men 
are, however, more far-reaching than those mentioned. If 
the smallness of the size of the reading group tends to pro- 
duce a sort of emotional in-breeding, the nature of the eco- 
nomie and political organization of Mexico further cireum- 
scribes the field of literary activity, and gives it a special 
character resulting in an individual note struck on the 
poetic lyre. 


Modern “Mexican literature begins with the conclusion of 
the struggle known in Mexican history as the Wars of the 
Reform. In the presence of the foreign invader with his 
internal allies, the church and the aristocracy, the emotions 
of men and the passions of the poets of that time found a fit 
object for embodiment. The success of the struggle having 
placed control in the hands of the liberal group, the poetic 
expression presents the vicissitudes of that conflict and re- 
joices in its success. For many decades after the conclusion 
of the struggle, the emotions aroused by the abstract long- 
ing for freedom gave object and point to the poets’ words. 
Altamirano, Palacio, Prieto, could sing of the things that 
they had seen, the experiences that they had gone through, 
and the triumphs that they had achieved. The enemy was 
still within hailing distance, the smell of powder was still 
in their nostrils, and liberty had been so recently won that 
they had not recovered from the fear of losing it. 

There was yet another battle to be fought, the battle for 
science against superstition, Acuna wilfully and impetuously 
holds up the human corpse before the horrified clericals and 
sings in pantheistic strains, while Porfirio Parra goes into 
lyrie eestasy over the poetic beauties of higher mathematies. 

But soon these voices become silent. Acuna commits 
suicide and Parra becomes an administrator. The genera- 
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tion that followed them was devoid of the experiences which 
they had, and it sang of the things that the poets can sing 
of most easily—love and nature. These were the days of 
Flores, of Placo, of Cuenca. But already the old note of 
conviction, of enthusiasm has disappeared, and we see aris- 
ing the specific characteristic of Mexican literature—a pas- 
sionate romanticism and a gentle, timid melancholy. 

This note of melancholy is a note altogether so _per- 
sistent and so tenaciously held that it deserves special atten- 
tion. It is, indeed, so conspicuous a fact as to have induced 
Mexican literary critics to speak of pessimism as a fashion 
which runs through modern Mexican literature. 

I am inclined to see in the political-economie life of Mexico 
in the last fifty years, particularly in the regime of Porfirio 
Diaz, the factor responsible for this minor key attitude in 
Mexican poetry. When one realizes the nature of the Diaz 
dictatorship as being a highly organized system of repres- 
sions, coupled with a most shameless exploitation of man and 
nature for the benefit of a handful of captains in control, 
one gets an inkling of the place of the literary man under 
such a regime. Yet it was not simply the exploitation which 
explains this peculiar pessimistic note; it was the philosophy 
which lay behind this exploitation, and the social groupings 
and standard of living which resulted from it. 

It is rather unique to find a system of exploitation shield- 
ing itself behind a system of philosophy. Yet, curiously 
enough, that was the case in Mexico from 1880 to 1910. It 
is not unlikely that the reason for such a procedure is to 
be found in the anomalous fact that the exploiters were most 
of them fervent disciples, believers, and spokesmen of liberal- 
ism. When they found themselves in the midst of a situa- 
tion which for all practical purposes amounted to a com- 
plete reversal of their liberal protestations, they saved their 
self-respect by rationalizing on what they were doing and 
trying to prove by means of a philosophy that what they 
were doing amounted to an inescapable obedience to the 
demands of the forces of nature. 
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The philosophy which was called in to do the duty of an 
absolving priest was French positivism, further modified 
by the influence of Spencer, and finally embellished with the 
mouthy sophisms of Le Bon. What the Mexican politicians 
were interested in was not so much Spencerianism or posi- 
tivism as the attempt to seek refuge under the shelter of 
modern science. As is known, around 1880 the contributions 
which modern scientific method had to make to the under- 
standing of human society were chiefly unfounded hypoth- 
eses, based on a hasty interpretation of imperfectly known 
and carelessly observed pseudo-facts. This was particularly 
true in estimating the comparative value of different racial 
stocks. For the purposes of the Mexican politician, set by 
force of circumstances to rule over a population made up in 
its overwhelming majority of Indians and mixed breeds, any 
deterministie racial philosophy which speaks to him with the 
convincing accents of science and tells him that in the nature 
of the case this population which he is exploiting cannot 
expect any other treatment, but that it is predestined to be 
the handmaiden of this superiorly endowed exploiting 
group—such a philosophy, I say, was most comforting to 
those in need of comfort. And, indeed, a liberal regime, 
finding itself saddled with the need of exploiting the rest 
of the population, was most harassingly in need of comfort. 

This devotion to pseudo-science and the so-called scientific 
attitude was carried over and became the general and ac- 
credited attitude for everyone to take who made any pre- 
tense at intellectuality. It became the atmosphere in which 
people lived, and the center around which antagonisms re- 
volved. With the tendency to symmetry characteristic of all 
centralized governments, the Mexican politician felt that it 
was necessary to begin dispersing the blessings of this new 
positivistic gospel very early in the high school days. And 
so it came about that the growing youth of Mexico found itself 
very early in its intellectual career fitted out with ao air- 
tight philosophy, deterministic, pre-arranged, and ineluct- 
able. 
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The position in which the honest intellectual found him- 
self was this: his common sense and his innate human de- 
cency made him realize the perfect sham of the existing 
liberal regime. Being an artist and therefore exceedingly 
sensitive, the shamelessness, the cruelty, the indecency, the 
repulsiveness of that regime could not but affect him very 
keenly. These were the facts. For an explanation, he was 
sent to this pseudo-science, convincing enough to him who 
wishes to be convinced, but anathema to him who is honestly 
seeking after the truth. Furthermore, if he tried to raise 
a voice of protest against the iniquity undér his very eyes, 
the heavy hand of the dictator immediately fell upon him, 
while if he kept quiet and followed the line of least resist- 
ance, he was more or less sure of finding a place, even 
though a humble one, at the feasting table of the Dives. 
Outside of that, there was no room for him unless he chose 
to share the running sores of Lazarus and the comforts of 
the licking dogs. It was a foregone conclusion that few, if 
any, would choose this heavy road to martyrdom. The up- 
shot of the matter was that they compromised with the devil, 
took their share of the spoils, which even at that were small 
enough, and groaned dolorously under the double burden 
of misery and dishonesty. What else could occur but that 
when they sang they should sing in the agonized and painful 
strains of one who suffers and yet cannot speak of the thing 
that hurts? For not only were they deprived of the free- 
dom which is the very life-blood of the artist and the thinker, 
but nothing was held out to them which would enable them 
even to hope for anything better. Ideals, they were told, 
were futile in a world where nothing ean be realized except 
the blind will of nature. Struggle was useless against the 
inexorable forces which controlled everything. The only 
thing left was understanding, and that was blighted in its 
earliest stages by being forced to wear a straitjacket made up 
of the least tenable and least inspiring remnants of an other- 
wise noble and hopeful philosophic system. 
A further characteristic of Mexican poetry of the Por- 
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firian age is the excessive attention bestowed upon ques- 
tions of form rather than content. One finds, for example, 
a meticulous care devoted to novel and strange experiments 
in versification, startling devices in attracting and holding 
the attention, and an amazing amount of skill and workman- 
ship lavished on a simple and fatuous thought. Aside from 
the fact already mentioned that the Mexican literary man 
is speaking to his own group, and is, because of that, court- 
ing the judgment of experts, there is, to my mind, the in- 
fluence of the same repression to help to account for this 
all-absorbing attention to externals. The sense of workman- 
ship of the artist balked in the choice of his subjects and in 
his treatment of them finds an outlet in precisely such an 
all-absorbing meticulousness to mere form. Men like Na- 
jera and Tablada, who have been the most outstanding 
figures in this manner of writing, sought their inspiration in 
a world where other but similar causes have operated to pro- 
duce the same result; namely, the France of the last days of 
the nineteenth and the first days of the twentieth century. 

The last great voice in the Porfirian age, Amado Nervo, 
eoncludes this cyele of expressions made possible by Por- 
firian politics. In addition to the melancholy of his con- 
temporaries, the extreme attention to form of his masters 
and his contemporaries, he contributes a semi-religious note 
of resignation, the last refuge of a world without hope, 
without ideals, ashamed to be cynical and afraid to be con- 
vincing, yet full of passion, of the longing for life and for 
beauty. The best advice that Nervo could give to his con- 
temporaries was the lesson that he had learned from his 
sister, the Running Water (La Hermana Agua) : ‘‘Be resign- 
ed, be pure,’’ ‘‘Ser docile, ser cristalina: esta es la ley y los 
profetas.’’ 











THE POETICAL WAR 
By Stanton A. CoBLENTZ 


O Poet, then, forbear 

The loosely sandalled verse, 
Choose rather thou to wear 

The buskin—straight and terse. 


Leave to the tyro’s hand 

The limp and shapeless style, 
See that thy form demand 

The labor of the file. 


—Austin Dobson. 


The poetical war is on. The flag of rebellion is waving; 
the battle rages between the old school of poets and the new, 
For several years the conflict has been at its height, and as 
yet there is no sign of the end. The radicals and the revolu- 
tionists are loud in their demands for liberty; they ery that 
they have been imprisoned in rules; they insist that we must 
win independence of convention, or that poetry will die. 
The most ancient strongholds of poetry are assailed by 
them; already the outer fortifications have been crumpled 
to earth, battered down by salvos of alleged verse. 

In a word, free verse has been announcing itself as poetry. 
And while modest enough not to claim to be the only poetry, 
it ascribes numerous virtues to itself alone. Release from 
artificial restrictions is its loudest battle cry; it seeks eman- 
cipation from the trammels of rhyme and of meter; it plans 
to throw established rules to the four winds, in favor 
of rules of its own making; it desires to create beauty with- 
out respect to the recognized principles of beauty, to com- 
pose poetry in disregard of the traditional poetic essentials. 
All this is a laudable aim, providing it sueceeds—but can 
it sueceed? Like other rebels, the poetic insurrectionists are 
to be judged by their success; and if they can establish that 
theirs are the true poetic essentials, while the principles that 
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governed Milton, Shelley, and Tennyson are defective, then 
the laurels of victory will be theirs, and the Gray’s ‘‘Elegy”’ 
and the ‘‘Prometheus Unbound’’ of the future will be com- 
posed in free verse. 

At the outset, I do not deny that the free versifiers have 
produced something in the way of literature. But not all 
literature is poetry. And therein, it seems to me, the poetic 
radicals are guilty of a basie misconception. 

If Mark Twain, as a bit of whimsical humor, had chopped 
one of his prose articles into fantastic form, commenced each 
line with a capital letter, and labelled the whole poetry, he 
would have been attempting in jest what some of the writers 
of today are undertaking seriously. And if he had declared 
that in so doing he was guided by rules known only to him- 
self, and that the ear which could take pleasure in Swin- 
burne and Shelley was not always delicate enough to value 
him correctly, he would have been foreshadowing the atti- 
tude of the free versifiers. The difference is that he would 
have been greeted with laughter, whereas the free versifiers 
are sometimes accorded more sober approval. 

Yet Mark Twain’s work might have been literature. The 
joke would have consisted in ealling it poetry. 

Now whether they realize it or not, the vers librists are 
perpetrating a tremendous joke. There is nothing they can- 
not stamp as poetry, so long as they give it a ‘‘jagged ap- 
pearance’’; they have taken singularity of form as the chief 
poetical criterion, and there are many who accept this eri- 
terion without even a smile. I confess that it does not make 
al! the difference in the world what a thing is called; that 
literature will not come to an end if we entitle prose poetry, 
and that the songs of Burns and the sonnets of Keats will 
survive unaffected even by the ‘‘polyphonie prose’’ of Amy 
Lowell and the Imagistie ebullitions of Ezra Pound. Yet if 
a hoax is being perpetrated, I believe in exposing that hoax; 
and if a group of poetic charlatans are drawing attention 
to themselves by juggling cleverly with words, I consider it 
right to say that they are charlatans. And it seems that a 
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whole school of poets is imitating on a larger scale the 
**Spectrie Poems’”’ of Mr. Bynner and Mr. Ficke, which were 
issued as a joke, and seriously commended by the crities. 

Of course, the free verse writers will object to this. They 
will say that theirs is a perfectly legitimate attempt to create 
something new in poetry; that the mere incident of a dif- 
ference in method should not cause their ostracism in the 
poetical community; and that it is most unjust to call them 
charlatans. They will resent the insinuation that they are 
even unconsciously the perpetrators of a hoax, and will com- 
plain that, like all great reformers, they are being abused 
and misunderstood; and because they are abused and mis- 
understood, they will argue that they are great reformers. 

In order to answer this plea, we must consider the nature 
of poetry in general and of free verse in particular, and seek 
to determine whether the two may be one and the same. 

To begin with, it would be easy to dogmatize, and to say 
that poetry is metrical expression. But all who have the 
power of appreciating what is best in poetry must realize 
that this definition has not an unlimited application. If it 
had, many of our ephemeral outbursts of newspaper wit 
would be poetry, and ‘‘Mary’s Little Lamb’’ would be as 
much a poem as Wordsworth’s ‘‘She Dwelt Among the Un- 
trodden Ways,’’ which is written in the same meter. On 
the other hand, no one can doubt that Wordsworth’s “‘ Inti- 
mations of Immortality’’ is as true a poem as was ever com- 
posed, although it is irregular in form; or even that Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘Philomela’’ is a poem, although it lacks both 
strict regularity and consjstent rhyme. 

Perhaps no better definition of poetry has ever been made 
than the famous statement of Wodsworth that it is 
‘‘emotion recollected in tranquillity.’” And yet I believe 
that something has been added to this definition by -ofes- 
sor G. H. Palmer, in his interesting book on Formative 1 ypes 
in English Poetry, wherein he declares that poetry is a ‘‘frag- 
ment of reality seen through a temperament,’’ or ‘‘the con- 
scious transmission of an emotional experience to another 
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imaginative mind,’’ and that the test of poetry is ‘‘if it is 
beautiful or ugly, not if it is false or true.’’ The definition 
has been further analyzed and explained by Professor J. L. 
Lowes, in the admirable volume entitled Convention and Re- 
volt in Poetry, in which he states that the end of art is ‘‘to 
stir us with the sense of an imperishable beauty,’’ and that 
this can be accomplished only when ‘‘emotion recollected in 
tranquillity’’ has ‘‘touched the springs of the imagination.’’ 
Or, to put it more briefly, Professor Lowes declares that 
poetic truth is ‘‘illusion tinged with emotion.’’ 

And by illusion is not to be understood anything that is 
false. This word merely signifies that an illusion makes true 
for the reader what is true for the poet; in other words, that 
the reader is transplanted into the poet’s place, and accepts 
the poet’s thoughts as his own. 

If the above analyses be correct, the elements essential to 
poetry are first, beauty, and second, illusion, produced by 
imaginative or emotional means. The beauty is perhaps sub- 
servient to the illusion; its object is to reinforce the illusion; 
tc make the illusion possible; to create such an atmosphere 
that the emotions and the imaginings of others will be accept- 
ed as our own. The fundamental difference between poetry 
and prose is perhaps that poetry concerns itself in a far larg- 
er degree with making true for the reader what originally 
was true for the author alone; but this initial difference 
vives rise to another and no less rmportant distinction, which 
is that the poet must have the use of every possible tool to 
convey to others what for him is truth. And therein lies 
the justification of rhyme and rhythm. 

To give my own definition of pcetry would be beside the 
point. Definitions at best are arbitrary; they are rarely 
all-inclusive; and while intended to explain the truth, they 
often: fyscure it. But it will be impossible to proceed with- 
out atimitting that in every definition of poetry the elements 
of beauty and of illusion must be included. As regards the 
first, there will be scarcely any dispute; even the free ver- 
sifiers at times aim to create things of beauty, although their 
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conception of beauty does not everywhere meet with accept- 
ance. And probably there will not be much question about 
the seecnd; it is undeniable that the aim of many, if not 
all, of the great poems of the past has been to create il- 
lusion, and that their success has been proportional to the 
success of the illusion. And the object of the present-day 
Imagists in striving to present a picture with a few flash- 
light strokes may be summed up in one word—illusion. 
Beauty in formal poetry has in large part been attained 
through two instrumentalities, rhyme and rhythm, supple- 
mented by a number of subsidiary devices, such as allitera- 
tion and assonance. Of all these contrivances, the only ad- 
mittedly indispensable one has been rhythm—and in conven- 
tional poetry, rhythm has meant the recurrence at regular in- 
tervals of accented and unaccented syllables. But of late 
years a new conception of rhythm has been crying for a 
hearing—and has received it. The free versifiers have issued 
their Declaration of Independence from what they conceive 
to be the hammering regularity of the older poetry; they 
maintain that the true rhythm may be varied freely at the 
author’s discretion; that it consists neither in lines of a given 
length, nor in feet.of a given length, but that it is governed 
by principles of eadence, and that the poetical unit should 
be the strophe. They have also formulated rules according 
to which a line should be of a ‘‘breath-length’’—though it is 
far from apparent what a breath-length may be. They adopt 
as their standard the rhythm of breathing; but, unhappily, 
they seem to forget that nothing is much more regular than 
normal breathing, and that the one two, one two of our inhal- 
ing and exhaling is far more monotonous than anything ever 
written by the most monotonous rhymester. Probably the 
free versifiers are right m attempting to model their rhythm 
upon our breathing, for our breathing is so inherently a part 
of us that in all likelihood our conception of rhythm is 
moulded in accordance with it—but what they overlook 1s 
that the poetical forms to which they most object are those 
nearly akin to natural breathing. The argument for lines 
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based upon the rnythm of breathing is one of the strongest 
arguments for the older poetry. 

In abandoning the conception of rhythm as a regular suc- 
cession of accented and unaccented feet, I believe that the 
vers librists have made more than one fundamental oversight. 
For some reason—which it is the function of the psychologist 
rather than of the literary critic to explain—a regular suc- 
cession of syllables of a given kind has the power of stamping 
itself forcefully upon the mind, so as to produce a pronounced 
effect of pleasure. This pleasure is the mark of what we 
term poetic beauty; and whenever it occurs, it is able to im- 
press itself deeply upon the individual’s consciousness, and 
to cut its way into his memory. In other words, it appeals 
to the subjective mind, that part of the personality which is 
ever present, though not consciously so, and which has a pro- 
found effect upon the objective, or conscious self. To this 
is to be attributed the comparative ease with which passages 
of poetry may be memorized and retained in the memory; 
and, more important, the initial emotional effect that poetry 
is capable of producing. Poems which contain no distinctive 
word or passage, and no thought not commonly expressed 
in prose, may be capable of arousing the emotions to white 
heat, whereas the same sentiment, 1f embodied in prose, 
would leave the reader cold. Why is this so? The answer is 
that the regular rhythm reinforces the thought, stamps itself 
upon the mind with an impression of beauty, and through 
beauty aids in unfolding the full meaning of the passage, 
and developing all its latent possibilities. 

f we analyze the poems of the past that depart from a 
strict metrical scheme, we shall find that those which approach 
nearest to true poetry are the most regular in rhythm. I[ 
have already characterized Arnold’s ‘‘Philomela’’ as a poem, 
in spite of its apparent irregularity; now let us examine it 
more closely. Take the following stanza, which is typical 
of the whole: 
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Dost thou tonight behold 
Here through the moonlight on this English grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 

Dost thou again peruse 

With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes 
The too clear web, and thy dumb Sister’s shame? 


It is apparent that underlying the whole is a regular iambic 
rhythm. The selection contains not a single foot that is not 
either a legitimate iambus, or a legitimate variation of the 
iambus, permissible even in the strictest of verse forms. But 
that is not all. The passage is composed of three five-foot 
iambie lines and three three-foot lines—and any one who 
knows anything of prosody, knows that lines of these lengths 
blend excellently. If this poem were rhymed, no one would 
dream of calling it free, except perhaps m the sense that 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Intimations of Immortality’’ is free—and 
who will maintain that rhyme is essential to poetry? 

In this connection, I may remark that when rhyme is at- 
tached to verse regarded as free, it seems to have a certain 
binding effect, an effect of correlating the lines in an orderly 
musical arrangement which otherwise might be lacking. And 
this may in large measure explain why irregular rhymed 
compositions so much more frequently strike a true poetical 
note than irregular compositions without rhyme. 

In comparison with the above passage from Arnold, let us 
examine a selection from a contemporary free versifier. Con- 
sider the following, from the Spoon River Anthology: 


Were you not ashamed, fellow citizens, 

When my estate was probated, and every one knew 
How small a fortune I left?— 

You who hounded me in life, 

To give, give, give to the churches, to the poor, 
To the village!—me who had already given much. 


If there is any kind of poetical foot Mr. Masters has left 
out of these half-dozen lines, it seems to have been due to an 
oversight. The only regularity observable in this and scores 
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of similar passages is a consistent irregularity; and if any 
one can discover in them any rhythm which is not that of 
prose, and of the most ordinary prose, he must indeed have 
an extraordinary ear. 

In “Philomela’’ there is a clear reason for the division into 
lines. But can any one explain why the Spoon River se- 
lection should not be divided m any one of fifty different 
ways? 

Clearly, it lacks the rhythm of the line. And more clear- 
ly yet, it lacks the underlying rhythmic scheme of equal foot- 
lengths which entitled ‘‘Philomela’’ to the name poetry. Is 
there not in this alone an adequate reason for calling the one 
passage prose, and the other poetry. 

Now let us analyze one or two selections from another vers 
librist—Walt Whitman—the king of the free versifiers. Ob- 
serve the following, the beginning of ‘‘The Mystie Trum- 
peter’’: 


Hark, some wild trumpeter, some strange musician, 
Hovering unseen in air, vibrates capricious tunes tonight. 
I hear thee, trumpeter, listening alert, I catch thy notes, 
Now pouring, whirling like a tempest round me, 

Now low, subdued, now in the distance lost. 


It does not require any straining of the rules of scansion 
to ascertain that these lines maintain throughout a good iam- 
bie rhythm, with only those minor variations permissible 
even in rigid verse forms. And he who will take the trouble 
to read and to analyze the rest of this poem, will discover that 
the iambie norm is preserved until the end. The free versi- 
fiers must not appeal to Whitman. 

Let us consider another selection. Here is ‘‘The Last 
Invoeation’’: 


At the last, tenderly, 

From the walls of the powerful, fortressed house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of the well 
closed doors, 

Let me be wafted. 
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Let me glide noiselessly forth; 
With the keys of softness unlock the locks—with a whisper, 
Set ope the doors, O soul. 


Tenderly—be not impatient, 
(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh, 
Strong is your hold, O love.) 


At the basis of this is an anapestie rhythm, which is varied 
frequently with iambie feet. But the anapest, whenever em- 
ployed, may be frequently replaced by the iambus—and the 
above passage does not contain more departures from the 
standard than occur in many poems regarded as regular. 
The effect of this impressive poem would be destroyed did 
not accented and unaccented syllables follow one another with 
approximate regularity—and it is the tacit recognition of the 
need for such regularity which elevates the work of Whint- 
man above the ordinary level of prose. 

However, there are some who maintain that the difference 
between poetry and prose consists merely in the manner of 
reading: that if a passage is printed so as to read in one 
way, it will be prose; while if read in another way, it will be 
poetry. But though it is doubtless true that much importance 
attaches to the way a thing is read, still I find it hard to be- 
lieve that the manner of reading can explain the difference 
between Keats’ ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’”’ and a present-day 
poet’s dissertation on a bath tub. 

When a passage is on the poetical border line, good read- 
ing may perhaps serve to pull it across. But when it is not 
even within hailing distance of the border, good reading 
might as soon try to make a Ciceromian oration out of one of 
the harangues of Micawber. 

The most insistent ery of the new school of aie poets 
is freedom. And without endeavoring to show that the old 
form of poetry offers boundless opportunities for freedom 
and variety, and that hundreds of poets have found it free 
enough to write masterpieces in, I must remark that the vers 
librists are here overlooking another fundamental distinction 
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between prose and poetry. Prose is the vehicle for the ordi- 
nary expression of ideas, poetry for their artistic expression. 
Artistic creation must always imply restraint; it must m- 
volve a certain sacrifice for the ,sake of effect; its function 
is to remould the gross material of inartistic expression into 
the sharply defined and chiselled product of art. A well 
made poem according to the older standards is such a chiselled 
product; it not only expresses an idea, and expresses it con- 
cisely, but presents it so as to give a maximum impression of 
beauty and to secure a maximum effect. In prose, on the 
other hand, the same idea might be expounded at great length; 
but, more important, it would not have such a sharpness 
of outline, it would not be enveloped in such an atmosphere of 
beauty. This fact seems never to occur at all to the free 
versifiers. They ask for freedom, and forget that freedom is 
not the way of art; they clamor to express an idea untram- 
melled by convention, and fail to remember that the only ve- 
hicle permitting such liberty is prose. They demand all the 
rights of the prose writer, and shrink from all the duties of 
the poet—and yet they call their productions poetry ! 

Still another fact overlooked by the poetic msurgents is 
that the rules of formal poetry are not always a hindrance ; 
that often they are of invaluable assistance to the versifier. 
The structure of any stanzaic form serves as a framework on 
which the poet can build; some such skeleton is as indispensa- 
ble to the construction of certain poems as are the steel gird- 
ers to the erection of a modern skyscraper. Withcut a stan- 
zaic form, Shelley’s ‘‘Skylark’’ and Poe’s ‘‘Raven’’ would 
alike be impossible; it is difficult indeed to imagine how a 
Poe or a Shelley could adapt himself to the limpness of free 
verse, 

The sustamed effect of a definite rhythmical scheme is 
another instrumentality powerful in forcing a definite im- 
pression upon the mind; when skillfully employed, a sueces- 
sion of feet of the same kind produce an atmosphere either 
of profound gloom or of exuberant joy. How, for example, 
would the all-pervasive melancholy of ‘‘The Raven’’ be pos- 
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sible except through the dreary regularity of the trochaic 
rhythm? Or take the following from a contemporary writ- 
er—Charies Hanson Towne: 


We were rushing through the valley, and my friend was at the 
wheel; 

The highway lay before us like a rod of burnished steel. 

There was dust upon our motor, there was dust before our eyes, 

But the live thing sped like magic underneath the Summer skies. 


Does not this produce exactly the required effect of swift 
motion? One ean almost feel himself in the motor car, rush- 
ing along the highway. And to what can we attribute this 
impression? The secret lies in the dash of the peonic 
rhythm, which bears one along literally at half-mile strides. 
Yet this sort of regularity is precisely what the free versifiers 
are striving to avoid. 

Of course, they may argue that free verse is so flexible that 
they may employ any particular rhythm so long as required 
by the thought, and change at will to any other rhythm de- 
manded by the context. But what would they do in the case 
of a poem whose sole theme was the racing of a motor car? 
They could not be effective without employing a regular an- 
apestic or peonic rhythm, with no greater variations than are 
permitted to the conventional versifier ; and if they employed 
such a rhythm, they would be admitting the claims of formal 
poetry. 

Beyond this, the free versifiers are rejecting a tool of 
enormous value when they refuse the aid of rhythm. While 
not indispensable, rhyme is at times of the utmost assistance 
to the poet. There is a reason why so many of the Enghsh 
poetic classics are in rhyme; and that reason does not consist 
entirely in the beauty of rhyme. Beauty, of course, may be 
an object in itself; it is needless to argue that Shelley’s 
“Cloud’’ could not be the same without rhyme—but there 
are cases in which beauty is a secondary consideration, yet in 
which rhyme is employed to excellent advantage. Take the 
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works of Pope—and try to imagine what they would be with- 
out rhyme. Consider, for example, the couplet: 


Honor and shame from no condition rise: 
Act well your part; there all the honor lies. 


Now reconstruct it without rhyme: 
Honor and shame from no condition rise: 
Act well your part; there all the honor rests. 


The difference between the two couplets consists in a single 
word; the rhythm and the meaning are precisely the same 
in both eases. Yet what a difference of effect! The first 
stamps itself upon the mind, although not primarily as some- 
thing beautiful; the second leaves comparatively little 
impression. And the reason is not hard to fmd. As beauty 
here is obviously of secondary importance, rhyme must have, 
apart from the pleasure it gives, the power of hammering the 
thought into the consciousness. This will explain why the 
most effective epigrams are rhymed; and when taken in con- 
nection with the beauty of rhyme, it will account for the fact 
that it is so difficult to produce a successful unrhymed emo- 
tional poem. 

The rhymes may be considered the mile-posts of a poem. 
They serve to set off part from part, and to point out the way 
to the versifier. And in another sense, they may be regarded 
as the ligaments of a poem. They bind it together; they link 
line securely to line, and untfy and coordinate the whole. In- 
terlinked rhymes tie the lines, as it were, into a bundle, and 
give them the added strength of union. Without this bind- 
ing action, the effectiveness of many of the English classics 
would be impossible. Unless they can find some adequate 
substitute, the free versifiers may have difficulty in holding 
their poetry together. 

In many respects the free versifiers resemble the ultra-rad- 
icals in other fields. They see something in need of reform, 
and would tear down the entire structure of poetry in order 
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to reform it, just as the political anarchists would utterly de- 
molish the edifice of the law in order to strike at certain evils 
with which law is attended. It is like blowing up a city to get 
rid of a sidewalk. I will admit that certain things about con- 
ventional poetry would not suffer from revision, and that cer- 
tain of the aims of the vers librists are undoubtedly in the 
right direction—the trouble is that they are too far in the 
right direction; they fail to stop upon reaching their des- 
tination. Four of the six aims of the Imagists, as stated by 
Miss Lowell in Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, may 
be conceded without dispute; hardly any one will deny that 
poetry should always employ the right word, that it should 
present an image, that it should be concentrated, and that it 
should not be blurred or indefinite. But in order to attain 
these ends, one does not have to dynamite the structure of 
the older poetry. 

The essence of the poetical revolt consists in two of the 
demands of the Imagists: the insistence upon new rhythms 
and upon absolute freedom in the choice of subject. I think 
I have already sufficiently discussed the question of rhythm, 
but in this connection I may touch upon one more pomnt. 
The Imagists base their objections to the old rhythms on the 
fact that they ‘‘echo old moods’’—as if there were any moods 
that are not old! Love and hatred, joy and sorrow, despair 
and hope, faith, anger, jealousy, desire—what moods are not 
variations upon these, or upon other age-old’ emotions and 
passions? There is no mood that is not old as human nature, 
no mood that was not ancient in the days of Sappho—and yet 
the poets of the Twentieth Century are preparing for new 
moods! 

As regards freedom in the choice of subject I do not think 
it necessary to dispute. Let the poets select what subjects 
they may—but he who takes an unpoetical theme, thereby 
passes his own death sentence. There is no surer way to write 
ephemeral poetry than to choose an ephemeral topic, and that 
poet whose subject is not one of the perennial sources of 
universal interest will be heard neither universally nor per- 
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enially. The manufacture of the 1921 model limousine may 
be fascinating to certain persons to-day, and the man who 
selects this subject for a poem may for the present be listened 
to by some—yet no matter what the author’s skill in versifi- 
eation, no matter how masterful his descriptive power, his 
poem will be short-lived as the present methods of automobile 
manufacture. 

The demand for freedom in choice of subject evidently rep- 
resents the reaction from the self-imposed restriction of cer- 
tain of the poets of the present to the time-honored themes 
of the past. And in the same way, the demands for the 
right word, for concentration, and for definite images, are 
manifestations of the revolt against the vague, imitative poems 
with which we have been deluged for years. The old poetic 
ideas, expressed vaguely in the old poetic diction, and through 
the old poetic images, have been poured forth in diluted 
form in such a torrent as conceivably to give some an attack 
of nausea. It is not to the revolt against old abuses that I 
object; it is not only that the revolt partakes of the nature 
of most revolts in going too far, but that it has completely 
lost its head, and forgotten its original objects in an insane 
clamor for poetic anarchy. 











SOME ASPECTS OF RECENT PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


By Harvey W. PEckK 


The quantity theory of money, in its baldest formulation, 
is that prices are determined by the relation between the 
quantity of money, its rate of circulation, and the volume of 
trade, or, technically, MV—=T. Professor Fisher, in recog- 
nizing that most modern transactions are effected through 
banking operations that obviate the direct use of money, re- 
states the formula, adding deposits and their velocity to the 
left side of the equation. The new equation, then, reads: 
MV+M’V’==T, or the total currency or purchasing power 
multiplied by its velocity or rate of turnover equals the total 
amount of goods sold, multiplied by the price of each article. 
Money and goods, then, represent definite quantities. As 
the volume of trade has increased more rapidly than the 
world’s supply of gold, bank deposits, a cheaper and more 
convenient medium of exchange, have been invented to aid 
the operation of money in effecting exchanges. Yet bank 
deposits are based on money; both loans and deposits are 
a function of cash, and maintain normally a fixed relation 
to the basic monetary metal. — 


Deposits are a function of money. They add to the ex- 
change power of money by increasing its velocity or rate 
of turnover. Professor Fisher has discussed the causes that 
affect the velocities of the circulation of money and deposits 
—(1) the habits of the individual; (2) the system of pay- 
ments in the community and (3) the general causes. Ex- 
travagance, increasing density of population, and improve- 
ment in the means of transportation mean a more rapid 
turnover of money. The use of book credit, the habit of 
paying checks rather than money, and the regularity and 
frequency of receipts and disbursements, all increase the 
efficiency, the rate of turnover of money. If checks come 
back to the bank, and do not dally, like notes, in the pockets 
of the people, the same amount of gold in the vaults of the 
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bank will evidently subserve so many more transactions. 
These habits of the people and these improvements in the 
banking system, however, do not liberate deposits from gold. 
The relation is still fixed, but the ratio of deposits to money 
rises, say to 10-1, or 20-1. Money operating through the 
bank reserve regulates the rate of circulation; hence, the 
quantity of currency; hence, the general price level. 

Money has a tendeney to do this, but the tendeney is sub- 
ject to certain qualifications. First, as to transitional periods. 
‘‘Normally’’ money flows into bank reserves so as to allow 
an expansion of currency, M+ M7’; just enough to keep pace 
with the growth of population and the demand for goods, 
and thus maintains stable prices. But actually this does 
not often happen, as the fortunes of mining are partly acci- 
dental. Yet if money does not increase fast enough, the 
banking system ean be improved, and the ratio of M to M’ 
increased, so that total currency will still balance the volume 
of trade. Yet this does not happen uniformly, but proceeds 
by jumps, as in the invention of the Clearing House and the 
Federal Reserve System. ‘‘Normality,’’ therefore, becomes 
the exception rather than the rule. 

One phase of ‘‘abnormality,’’ due to an increased supply 
of gold, Professor Fisher explains somewhat as follows: 
An increased quantity of gold coming in the form of gold 
certificates into the vaults of banks allows a proportional 
expansion of deposit credits. So the rate of interest is low- 
ered as an inducement to the business man to enlarge his 
operations so that business may grow up to the currency. 
This expansion of currency causes prices to rise; and since 
business men operate for a time on fixed costs, they rapidly 
expand their businesses to reap the extra profits due to the 
rise in prices. Their demand reacts upon the rate of inter- 
est, which now rises, but not at first as fast as prices. M’ 
(deposits) may expand beyond its normal ratio to M 
(money.) With the rise of interest, some firms, being unable 
to renew their loans at the former rate, and having over- 
expanded their operations, fail, and destroy confidence in the 
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whole business situation. Then loans and deposits contract, 
prices fall, velocity of money and deposits decrease, profits 
decline, and M’ contracts to less than the normal ratio to 
M. The fault here, according to Fisher, is that bankers have 
not kept more stable the rate of interest, changing it more 
gradually under the pressure of monetary forces. 

According to Professor Fisher, then, the equation of ex- 
change normally works automatically. Increased power of 
investment, hence, economic growth and development, jis 
largely dependent upon an increase in the world’s supply of 
gold or an improvement in the banking system that makes 
possible a more effective use of gold. The causative line of 
growth is gold (and banking) to business to economic bet- 
terment. Our welfare is ultimately grounded on gold. 

The obstacle to orderly economie development is the pe- 
riod of ‘‘abnormality,’’ the change in the relative ratio of 
gold and goods that causes the price level to fluctuate, busi- 
ness unsettle, deferred payment contracts turn into specu- 
lation, and creditors and debtors alternately suffer hard- 
ships. The automatic working of the equation of exchange 
has until now made these disturbances inevitable, as they 
were due to variations in the world’s supply of gold. For 
this serious situation Professor Fisher proposes a simple 
remedy: use only representative paper money, and vary the 
gold back of the dollar according to the variations in the 
index number of general prices. 

By way of criticism I would say that if currency were 
gold, or maintained a fixed relation to gold, and if the ve- 
locity of circulation remained constant, this would seem a 
practicable device; but these conditions do not fit the facts 
of our financial situation. Total bank deposits M’V’ main- 
tain a highly fluctuating ratio to the quantity of money in 
circulation and the amount of bank reserves. And the pres- 
ent financial system is getting farther and farther away from 
the idea of a supply of gold as a necessary bank reserve. 
The actual dollar of exchange not many months ago was 
about 95 cents credit and five cents gold. A slight alteration 
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in the quantity of gold behind the five cents, as per Fisher’s 
scheme to control prices, would seem to have a negligible 
effect. Thus, if the price index should rise 1% in a month, 
the effect would be for the value of the actual dollar of ex- 
change to increase 1% of 5% or one-twentieth of 1% as 
goon as the new mint price of gold could alter the value of 
all the gold in existence that was offered for goods. Unless 
the quantity theory worked with a snap, the general price 
level would be scarcely altered. Ultimately, by acting as a 
brake on the expansion of deposits, it might tend to check 
the rise of prices; but a crisis might intervene before its 
influence got under way, so that it might actually reinforce 
a tendency for prices to fall below the average level. 

The present financial situation is, indeed, a glowing 
eriticism of the quantity theory. We have much more gold, 
notes, and deposits than before the war, yet the price level 
is rapidly falling. The quantity theory can be saved only 
by pointing out that the velocity of circulation of deposits 
has greatly decreased. The theory, then, loses its utility, 
for what we want to know is why velocity has decreased. 
The money is here, but the ratio of currency to money sud- 
denly changes. The useful theory will explain why the rate 
of circulation of deposits falls, why individuals cease pur- 
chasing. This theory can be formulated only by a study of 
the conditions under which holders of -eredit will use it, 
under which banks will extend purchasing power. The 
analysis of money. then, may be superseded by an analysis 
of the supply and demand of goods. 

If we go back to the definition of credit as the exchange 
of goods against goods, we may escape from the difficulty. 
Before formulating the constructive part of the paper, I 
will rapidly survey, on the basis of my reading, four his- 
torical periods of price changes in order to secure data for 
generalization. These periods are as follows: (1) 1873-1896; 
(2) 1896-1914; (3) 1914-1920; (4) 1920, April-present. 

The first period was one of falling prices. Professor 
Fisher explains this by saying that the demand for gold, 
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consisting of growing trade and the monetary demands of 
countries that had just adopted the gold standard, out- 
stripped the supply, so that prices declined. McLeod ex- 
plains this decline as due to inventions, cheaper transpor- 
tation, overproduction, and collapse of speculation after 
1873. Hobson holds that prices fell because the demand for 
credit exceeded the supply. The demand for credit increased 
because the area of profitable investment in western United 
States and Canada, Argentina, South Africa, and Australia 
had greatly expanded. 

From 1896 to 1914 prices rose steadily. This Professor 
Fisher explains by the increase in the world’s production of 
gold. Hobson has other reasons: the retardation of the 
supply of goods owing to increased expenditure on articles 
produced under the law of diminishing return, increased con- 
sumption of luxuries, wars, wasteful competition, high tar- 
iffs, and restraint of output by monopolistic combinations 
of capital and labor. Besides, there was an overbalance of 
producer’s goods over consumer’s goods. 

So far the champions of both the Quantity School and the 
Credit School seem to offer cogent evidence. Probably the 
explanation of the Quantity men is at least part of the truth; 
as the inelasticity of the National Banking System is no- 
torious. But whether prices were determined predominantly 
by gold or by eredit that was erected putatively on the basis 
of gold to reap the gains of investments, one is still to ascer- 
tain. 

From 1914 to 1920 prices rose rapidly. Professor Fisher 
would doubtless say that owing to our immense sale of ma- 
terial to Europe, gold flowed into the vaults of American 
banks and there was made the basis of a corresponding ex- 
pansion of loans and deposits. At the same time the Fed- 
eral Reserve System with its greater centrality and mobility 
of reserves greatly increased the quantity and efficiency of 
reserves, and so correspondingly increased the deposits that 
eould be made in member banks. This increase in gold and 
greater proportional increase in credit would be sufficient 
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on the quantity theory to account for the rise in prices. 
But the quantity theory as a practical formula goes bank- 
rupt when we try to explain the fall of prices within the 
past few months. The gold is here, the safe high ratio of 
deposits to money due to the Federal Reserve System is still 
possible, but prices have fallen Bank credit, or, using 
Fisher’s formula, the velocity of circulation, has fallen off, 
and we want to know why. We come back, then, to the 
question of the conditions under which banks will extend 
purchasing power to those who want to use it. 

Beginning with the conditions in 1914, a great increase 
in the gold reserve and a still greater expansibility of 
credit, why was the credit extended then and not now? 
The answer is suggested by McLeod: the bankers saw the 
opportunity for profit. They saw that if they advanced 
credit, conditions were such that they could be sure of the 
repayment of the loans. We may analyze this situation 
from the point of view of supply and demand. The principle 
involved is as follows: whenever the probable demand ex- 
ceeds the probable supply of any good, it is profitable to 
engage in the production of that good. And, of course, it is 
profitable for bankers to advance eredit to one producing 
that good, as they can be reasonably sure of repayment. 

At the beginning of the European War millions of men 
were transferred from economie production to economic 
waste. Under-production was imminent, and American in- 
dustries were called upon to help make up the shortage. 
Under the pressure of great immediate need prices were 
raised to a level that would evoke an increasing supply. 
American farmers and manufacturers were assured a high 
and rising market for their goods, and, as their costs rose at 
a slower rate than prices, they strove to increase output to 
gain the added profits. A heavy demand from abroad was 
reinforced by a heavy demand at home, since war profits 
and rising wages placed a large volume of purchasing power 
in the hands of the American consumer. 

Yet in time the purchasing power of Europe began to 
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decline. This purchasing power rested normally on current 
productive power, reserves of gold, the advanced state of 
industrial capital, and comparative freedom from public in- 
debtedness. At the beginning of the war the productive 
power of the belligerents was largely diverted to the pro- 
duction of war munitions and supplies instead of the ordi- 
nary commodities for exchange. Not having goods to ex- 
change for goods, they gave their gold. When this reserve 
began to give out, they pledged their publie credit. And 
then their purchasing power began seriously to decline. 
With the machinery of production run down, the gold re- 
serve depleted, over-issue of paper money, capital in need 
of repair or replacement, and the probable margin of future 
produetion over consumption already hypothecated for a 
good many years, the effective demand of Europe for Amer- 
ican goods was seriously reduced. Meanwhile the home de- 
mand was maintained. On a rising market people bought 
more than they currently needed, so as to stock up before 
prices should go entirely beyond their means. Producers and 
speculators over-reached themselves. Thinking they could 
charge the publie any price, they held their products off the 
market for a greater rise, and borrowed from the banks on 
the security of the goods they were holding. Post-war eredit 
was extended $1,800,000,000 in nine months. But the people at 
last bezan to do without. Then ensued the painful process of 
deflation that we are now witnessing. 

The conclusion of the matter seems to be that the serious 
price disturbances of 1914 on are due, not to rapid accretions 
in the world’s supply of gold, as Fisher’s theory would re- 
quire, but to serious disturbances in the orderly flow and 
exchange of goods that normally take place over most of 
the world. One-half of the world consumed its patrimony 
of social capital in riotous living, and the other half throve 
on the process. But the first half impaired its productive 
power so that when its reserve was spent, it lacked the goods 
that could maintain the normal exchange. And as power of 
production measures power of effective demand, it spoiled 
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the market for the industrious half. On the other hand, our 
enterprising Americans, failing longer to exploit Europe, 
tried to make up by exploiting more vigorously their own 
compatriots. But a large supply cannot be equated with a 
moderate demand by means of a high price; so we have the 
present business depression, 

The principle that appears to emerge from this discussion 
is that price changes and the ensuing economic and social 
disturbances are due to breaks or fluctuations in the orderly 
flow and exchange of goods and services. Wars cause in- 
flation because they engender a great and imperative de- 
mand. They ultimately cause deflation because they destroy 
productive power, which itself is the means of repayment 
and of continued demand. The orderly process of economic 
life is the regular exchange of goods for goods, increased 
output in one industry or nation meaning increased demand 
for the products of others, the sum total of the whole pro- 
cess being a gradual increase of goods for all or a gradual 
increase of leisure. This end may be facilitated by an im- 
provement in the banking system; not necessarily in inereas- 
ing the efficacy of a given gold reserve, but in extending and 
strengthening national and international machinery for ex- 
changing goods and services, putting the instruments of 
production progressively into the hands of the ablest and 
most responsible men, mitigating the inevitable local shocks 
due to crop failures by distributing them over the whole 
system, and adjusting production to demand. 

Thus the Credit School, or the proponents of goods, seem 
to score on the Quantity School, or the proponents of gold. 
Yet, on further reflection, the goldites seem only a subdi- 
vision of the School of Credit. The exchange of gold against 
goods is only a phase of the exchange of goods against goods. 
Originally gold was the most characteristic good; the most 
durable, portable, universally desirable, and hence, the most 
exchangeable of goods. For these reasons and the facts that 
it could be easily concealed and cheaply stored, it was the 
most suitable good for an individual or nation to accumulate 
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in order to exchange for other goods when old age or war 
should impair productive power. In modern times, how- 
ever, as Hobson shows, the intrinsic value of gold is declin- 
ing. Other material is now preferable for filling teeth. 
Modern fashions of giving expression to the instinct of self- 
display tend toward millinery, fur cloaks, and high-priced 
automobiles. And platinum is replacing gold in much of our 
jewelry. As Hobson points out, gold is not intrinsically 
essential to the manufacture of credit; credit may be based 
on the actual or anticipated existence of real, concrete goods, 
Gold is a necessary ingredient of the credit system only as 
long as it ean be legally demanded by holders of credit 
notes. Gold now is a regulator of currency; but, as we have 
just seen, it regulates very inefficiently. Besides, we do 
not need to insist on the intrinsic value of money instru- 
ments, but on the efficiency of them. Paper and other token 
money costs less to produce than gold and can do the work 
of gold just as well if honestly regulated. If we break with 
the legal requirement—overcome the inertia of custom and 
tradition, we can establish a useful system of regulation by 
working out scientific indexes of production, exchange, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. And for reserve against crises 
and depressions we can resort to government or bankers’ 
certificates. Thus the world’s economic development need 
not wait on the output of mines or bankers’ devices for in- 
creasing the circulating power of gold; but bankers and 
business men may devote their energies to exploiting the 
productive potentialities of nature and man; and the ex- 
change system may contribute to economic progress by co- 
ordinating and harmonizing actual and potential production 
with actual and potential demand. 











REPEATED THEMES AND SITUATIONS IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES 


By D. T. Starnes 


Traditional stories and sayings concerning historical events 
and historical personages, often rehearsed, come to be re- 
garded as authentic. By a similar process of repetition, the 
old saying, ‘‘Shakespeare never repeats,’’ has, curiously 
enough, found wide acceptance among the occasional readers 
of the Shakespearean plays, and among the wider public to 
whom Shakespeare is a mere name. 

This pronouncement upon the famous dramatist probably 
originated during the early nineteenth century, the period of 
reaction from the attitude of the Restoration dramatists and 
those of the eighteenth century, who generally regarded 
Shakespeare as an untrained and somewhat barbarous play- 
wright. His plays, however, were regarded as worthy of pres- 
entation when properly re-written. So extreme was the re- 
action in the nineteenth century that Shakespeare was often 
overrated, and sometimes lauded for virtues which he did not 
possess. Colonel Ingersoll’s tribute to Shakespeare is perhaps 
typical of the rather extravagant encomiums of the drama- 
tist’s genius. 

Modern students of Shakespeare, however, no longer accept 
unqualifiedly the unstinted praise of an Ingersoll, nor do they 
hold it a self-evident truth that ‘‘Shakespeare never repeats.”’ 
They know that Shakespeare, like his immediate predecessors 
and his contemporaries, economized in subject matter. This 
economy involved, in Shakespeare’s plays, the repetition of 
dramatic themes, devices, situations, character types, and lan- 
guage. <A few critics, notably Neilson, have casually called 
attention to certain similarities of various plays, but no one, 
so far as I can determine, has made a detailed study of these 
repetitions. It is, therefore, my purpose in this paper to point 
out recurring themes and situations in the various comedies, 
and to suggest the significance of these recurrences. 
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Repeated Themes 


Probably the most obvious theme’ in a number of the come- 
dies is that of the separation of parents and children who are 
reunited in the end. The treatment of this theme constitutes 
the framework of five of the comedies. In The Comedy of 
Errors (V, i, 318 ff), Pericles (V, i, 180 ff; V, iii, 14 ff), and 
The Tempest (V, i, 175 ff), there is the common element of dis- 
union of families caused by disaster at sea—a conventional 
subject closely related to the Apollonius of Tyre theme, widely 
diffused in fiction, and of significance as showing that Shakes- 
peare did not hesitate to repeat, with variations, a theme con- 
venient for his dramatie purpose. Interesting variants of the 
‘lost and found’’ theme oceur in Cymbeline (V, v, 352 ff) in 
which the sons of the king are kidnaped and ultimately re- 
covered; and in The Winter’s Tale (V, iii, 121 ff), in which 
Perdita, cast out as a babe, returns after sixteen years to 
King Leontes, her father, who has experienced ‘‘heart-sorrow, 
and a clear life ensuing.”’ 

The recognition theme, as this was sometimes called, was 
used frequently before and after Shakespeare’s day in dra- 
matie and fictitious literature. This theme was especially 
popular in the fiction of the eighteenth century. It forms the 
turning point in Tom Jones, Roderick Random, Humphrey 
Clinker, the Castle of Otranto, and Evelina. The same theme 
is employed in various modifications in the novel of the nine- 
teenth century. Our interest in this paper is not, however, in 
the persistence of literary devices or themes after Shakes- 
peare’s time, but rather in their reiteration in the comedies. 

It was natural, I suppose, that in the early comedies, 
Shakespeare should show an interest in the question of educa- 
tion. He deals incidentally with this topic in Love’s Labour’s 





‘Throughout this paper I employ the term “theme” in a broad 
general sense to denote topic or subject of major or minor impor- 
tance in the plot; and to denote dramatic device or means of pro- 
moting the plot. The term “theme” is simply one of convenience 
in grouping bits of evidence, and does not here require a strict limi- 
tation as to meaning. 
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Lost and The Two Gentlemen of Verona. In the earlier play 
he presents this theme, in various aspects, through several 
eroups of characters. Are the king and his group pursuing 
the proper method? Is Don Armado, or Sir Nathaniel, or 
Holofernes rightly educated? Or is it better to be as Moth 
and Jaquenetta—without education? ‘‘The play is full of the 
problem of what to do with the mind. Shall it be filled with 
study, or spent in society, or burnt in a passion, or tortured by 
strivings for style, or left as it is?’’ (Masefield, Wm. Shakes- 
peare, p. 23.) The topic occurs again in The Two Gentlemen, 
but it is of less importance in the development of the play. 
Valentine is sent to the Emperor’s court to acquire, by asso- 
ciation with learned men, the finished education of a gentle- 
man. Antonio sends his son, Proteus, straightway to follow 
the example of Valentine. Like the courtiers in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, the two gentlemen have their education ter- 
minated, or, at any rate, greatly changed in character, by fall- 
ing in love. 

Proteus’s experience at the Emperor’s court is suggestive of 
a humorous theme often employed in the comedies. I refer 
to the theme of unrequited love. According to our ideal 
conception, love should be reciprocal and mutual. But if only 
one party loves, then the element of humor is present. Unre- 
quited love is a major comic theme in three of the romantic 
comedies, and a minor theme in two others. The subject first 
became prominent in The Two Gentlemen, a play in which the 
theme was so repeated as to constitute the comic round. In 
this round, Julia loves Proteus; Proteus loves Silvia; Silvia 
loves Valentine; and Thurio loves Silvia. The round can be 
represented diagramatically, except for Thurio, who is a sort 
of interloper. 

The comic round evidently proved popular, and the drama- 
tist employed the device again with considerable elaboration in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (e. 1595). In this play Shakes- 
peare, with the assistance of his Majesty, King Oberon, and 
of the wag, Robin Goodfellow, was able to present four of the 
comic rounds of unrequited lovers. Inasmuch as there are 
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only four lovers, the various combinations demand a repeated 
shift of the affections—a shift that is possible only in dream- 
land, or the fairy world. Of the rounds constituted by their 
frequent shifts, one is geometrically perfect. This one re- 
sults from the application of the potion to the eyes of the 
sleeping Athenians. On awakening Lysander pursues Helena; 
Helena pursues Demetrius; Demetrius pursues Hermia; 
Hermia pursues Lysander. The circle is complete—made sg0, 
however, by a supernatural agency. 

A more realistic, and, I think, a more artistie use is made of 
this theme in Twelfth Night. In this play the comie rounds 
are less elaborate than those in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and more nearly perfect and plausible than those of the last 
named play, or of The Two Gentlemen. In Twelfth Night, 
Duke Orsino loves Olivia; Olivia loves Viola; Viola loves Duke 
Orsino—a circle as complete as that recently represented by 
the following rhyme in a humorous journal: 


“T love Clarice and she loves Dan, 
And Dan loves sweet Marie; 

Marie loves Frank and Frank loves Anne, 
And Anne’s in love with me.” 


The device of the comie round appears also in As You Like 
Tt, in the Silvius-Phoebe-Rosalind combination, and in All’s 
Well, in the Helena-Bertram-Silvia chase. A study of the 
successive recurrence of the theme in the various plays reveals 
a variation in the way in which it is employed, and, in my 
opinion, a constant improvement in dramatic effectiveness to 
the time of Twelfth Night (ec. 1601). 

No less humorous than unrequited love is the marriage-for- 
money theme. The comedy of this theme can be accounted for 
by the fact that we have established conventions about love 
and marriage, and whatever falls below this norm we have 
built up, we are accustomed to regard as incongruous. For 
example, there is the convention that marriage should be the 
consummation of love, or that people should marry for love, 
and love only. But when the motive of gaining money be- 
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comes prominent in matrimony there is a falling away from 
the standard, and a subject for comedy. 

In at least four of the comedies, Shakespeare has used the 
marriage-for-money theme. Almost the sole asset of Thurio 
as suitor to Silvia is his wealth. Though his wealth seems to 
make little impression on Silvia herself, the Duke, her father, 
is anxious to bring about the marriage. Valentine speaks of 


“My foolish rival, that her father likes 
Only for his possessions are so huge, etc.” 
(II, iv, 174, 175.) 


The Duke remarks, 


Thou knowest how willingly I would effect 
The match between Sir Thurio and my daughter.” 
(III, ii, 22, 23.) 


Happily, Silvia follows her own inclinations, and discards 
Sir Thurio for Valentine. 

Petruchio in The Taming of the Shrew (1, ii, 65 ff) is can- 
didly in search of a rich wife. He states his purpose in no un- 
certain language: 


“Signior Hortensio, twixt such friends as we 
Few words suffice; and therefore if thou know 
One rich enough to be Petruchio’s wife— 


* * * a oo a *~ . 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua.” 
(I, ii, 65 ff.) 


In The Merchant of Venice, Bassanio, though he has con- 
siderable esteem for Portia, is also interested in her dowry. 
He frankly acknowledges this interest in discussing with 
Antonio the proposed matrimonial adventure. He says, 


“And from your love, I have a warranty. 
To unburden all my plots and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe.” 
(I, i, 182-134.) 
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Again Bassanio remarks, ‘‘In Belmont is a lady richly left,”’ 
ete. (I, i, 161.) Then, having referred to the suitors for 
Portia’s hand, he exclaims, 


“O my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them 
I have a mind presages me such thrift 
That I should questionless be fortunate.” 
(II, i, 173-176.) 


No little part of the comedy in Twelfth Night is caused 
by the ambitions of Aguecheek and Malvolio to marry above 
their station. Each aspires to the hand of Olivia, because 
of the money and position that would come to him through 
marriage to her. (II, v, 49 ff.) 

In contrast with the wife-hunting, or husband-hunting 
type of character is the one who claims immunity to the 
arrows of Cupid. As this character is generally represented 
as running counter to his vow, I have termed this topic the 
forswearing theme. It is most prominent in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. The king and his courtiers are sworn to study, to fast, 
and not to see a woman for a period of three years. They 
have barely begun the observance of the oath when the Prin- 
cess of France and her attendant ladies visit the court of 
Navarre. It was necessary to welcome the Princess, and be- 
fore her visit terminated, the ascetics had forsaken their 
vows,—forsworn, as Biron had foretold, ‘‘out of mere neces- 
sity.’’ The forswearing theme is thrice repeated within the 
single play. (IV, iii, 1 ff.) 

On a smaller scale the theme is presented through Valen- 
tine in The Two Gentlemen. ‘‘Woman delights not him.” 
He proceeds to the Emperor’s court with the avowed inten- 
tion of furthering his education. There he meets Silvia and 
straightway forgets his purpose to study, and changes his 
attitude toward women. 

In presenting Benedick in Much Ado, Shakespeare drew 
upon two comedies he had previously written. Benedick is 
a fuller sketch of Biron, and, in his attitude toward women, 
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was anticipated by Valentine. Like Valentine, Benedick re- 
verses himself in the presence of the woman he admires. 

An interesting variation of the forswearing theme occurs in 
the portrayal of Proteus (7T'wo Gentlemen, II, v, 191 ff). 
He vowed eternal constancy to Julia and then, forgetful of 
his vows, shifted his affection upon seeing Silvia. His exper- 
ience is paralleled by that of Romeo (Romeo and Juliet, I, v, 
43 ff) who forsakes his former love the moment he beholds 
Juliet. 

Overhearing, and report of matters accidentally overheard, 
is a device which Shakespeare employed with much frequency 
and with telling dramatic effect. One of the greatest scenes 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost is that in which the king and his lords 
accidentally overhear one another reading love sonnets, and 
each discovers the others to be forsworn (IV, iii, 1-200). 
The theme four times presented in this play is used again in 
The Two Gentlemen, in a scene (V, iv, 19-60) in which Valen- 
tine overhears Proteus trying to win Silvia, and discovers 
his treachery. 

It was not until the composition of Much Ado—sometimes 
regarded as Love’s Labour’s Won, mentioned by Meres—that 
Shakespeare again made extensive use of the overhearing 
theme. The device is here used eight times, and is, indeed, 
essential to the complication and resolution of the plot. For 
example, Benedick, overhearing the report of Beatrice’s love 
for him, changes his mind about marriage (II, iii, 93 ff). 
Beatrice, hearing of Benedick’s love for her, changes her 
mind about men (III, i, 37 ff). The watch, overhearing 
Borachio’s report, discovers that hero had not been untrue to 
Claudio. And thus the solution is brought about. In the 
repeated use of the overhearing theme, as well as in the por- 
trayal of Benedick and Beatrice, the dramatist was harking 
back to Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

The theme recurs, varied and much improved, in Twelfth 
Night (II, v). One of the most laughable scenes in comedy 
is that in which the merry group—Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, 
and Fabian—in hiding, overhear Malvolio’s comment on 
Olivia, who, he thinks, is in love with him; and add their 
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humorous remarks to his comments. The scene is exquisite, 
It is, in my opinion, not wholly the inspiration of a moment, 
It is the crowning effort of Shakespeare’s use of the over- 
hearing theme, and, if the chronology of the plays be approxi- 
mately correct, reveals to us the conscious artistic develop- 
ment of the dramatist. 

Probably the one theme used most frequently by Shakes- 
peare, and with the most variations, is that of mistaken 
identity. This theme, as others we have observed, had, by 
the year 1600, become a conventional one of the English 
stage. Confusion of identity was sometimes represented as 
resulting from mere similarity in the appearance of charac- 
ters. But more frequently identity was concealed by the use 
of disguise. The comic possibilities of the theme are at once 
apparent. If a dramatist wished to represent a character as 
playing a practical joke, or acting the spy, or rendering serv- 
ice without his beneficiary’s knowledge, or as outside the 
domain of certain social conventions, he sought, naturally, 
to confuse or obscure the character’s identity by the use of 
disguise. It has been pointed out that disguise is employed 
by Shakespeare in sixteen of the comedies, in which fifty- 
eight characters are presented in false roles, and as a result 
forty-five distinct dramatic situations are created or largely 
affected by its use.* 

The most obvious use of this theme is in The Comedy of 
Errors in the confusion of the Antipholi and the Dromios. 
It is repated, with variations and improvements, in Twelfth 
Night in the adventures of Viola and Sebastian. In each play 
the confusion is cleared up by the accidental meeting of the 
leading characters. There is other evidence which I shall 
cite presently to indicate the close relationship of these two 
plays. 

The masque scene in Love’s Labour’s Lost (II, ii, 158 ff) 
is an example of the same theme varied by the use of dis- 
guise. The King and his lords plan the masquerade to enter- 





*Felton, Use of Disguise in Shakespeare's Comedies, p. 25. 
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tain the ladies. The comedy of the situation is heightened 
when the ladies learn in advance of the plan of the suitors, 
and themselves disguise so as to confuse the suitors. The 
device of the masquerade is repeated in Much Ado (II, i, 
90 ff), with obvious similarities to that in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. The pairing off of lords and ladies, the presentation 
of short dialogues by each couple, and the confusion of the 
lords are common elements in the two plays, and indicate 
the dramatist’s repetition of a device which had proved popu- 
lar in Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

Other examples of mistaken identity, wrought by disguise, 
are numerous in Shakespeare’s comedies. One recalls Julia, 
Portia and Nerissa, Rosalind and Celia, the Duke in Measure 
for Measure. Lysimaches in Pericles, Ford in The Merry 
Wives, Perdita and Florizel in The Winter’s Tale, Imogene 
and her brothers in Cymbeline. In these characters are types 
of the disguised mistress, the disguised wife, the disguised 
monarch, ete. Apparently, Shakespeare had chosen disguise 
as the most convenient means of concealing identity, and of 
developing comic situations. Disguise fulfills the comic pur- 
pose, because it offers a fine situation of observing others with- 
out being observed, and of telling the truth without being re- 
sponsible for eavesdropping. 

The mistaken identity theme has had extensive vogue in 
literature. Plautus and others employed it before Shakes- 
peare, and novelists and dramatists have resorted to it often 
since Shakespeare’s day; as Hugo, in the trial scene of the 
supposed Jean Val Jean; and Dickens, in the famous trial 
scene and prison scene in A Tale of Two Cities. And it has 
now found its way into the ‘‘movies,’’ and in Toujour 
L’Audace is given an interesting variation by the unique 
method of identification. 

What seems to me an unusual variation of the mistaken 
identity idea is sometimes called the substitute motif. Shakes- 





*The mask scene in Romeo and Juliet, I, v, 18 ff is a variation of 
the same device. 
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peare employs the theme three times. It occurs first in Much 
Ado (III, iii, 153 ff) when Borachio woos Margaret, Lady 
Hero’s gentlewoman, under the name of Hero, and deceives 
Claudio and others. The theme recurs in All’s Well (II, vii, 
14-48; IV, ii, 54) in a scene in which Helena, the wife of 
Bertram, succeeds in substituting herself for Mariana, and in 
eventually establishing her claims on Bertram. In Measure 
for Measure (III, i, 204 ff), composed a year or so later, 
Shakespeare repeats the device when Mariana, the betrothed 
of Angelo, substitutes for Isabella. The common elements in 
the two plays are that Mariana stands in the same relation to 
Angelo as Helena does to Bertram, that the substitute in 
each case had a two-fold reason for accepting the offer— 
rescuing from disgrace another woman and winning the man 
she loves; that the preliminary details in the arrangement of 
the meeting—the agreement that the time be midnight, the 
meeting of short duration, and that there be no conversation, 
are similar. Finally, the name, Mariana, applied to a charac- 
ter in All’s Well, is carried over to Measure for Measure. The 
evidence for Shakespeare’s repetition of the substitute motif 
is, in my opinion, conclusive. 

It is noteworthy that the substitute motif does not appear 
in Promos and Cassandra, the immediate source for Measure 
for Measure. On the other hand, the theme had appeared in 
Elizabethan literature probably before Shakespeare’s employ- 
ment of it. Ina Jigge; between Francis, a Gentleman; Rich- 
ard, a farmer; and their wives, by Hugh Atwell (d. 1621), 
Francis makes an assignation with Bess, the wife of Richard, 
who deceives him by substituting Francis’s own wife. 


In this study of recurrent themes in the comedies, I have 
been impressed by the general similarities of As You Like It 
and The Tempest. These plays have in common the themes of 
treachery, repentance, forgiveness, and restoration, worked 
out in a similar manner. In each of the plays, there are the 
usurping duke who has displaced his brother; the brother in 
exile with a beautiful daughter; the daughter wooed by a gal- 
lant suitor; the presence of the faithful servant and counsel- 
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lor; the ideal community—in one the forest of Arden, in the 
other, the enchanted island—in the atmosphere of which a 
normal order of things is restored. These similarities seem 
to me no accident. On the contrary, Shakespeare did not 
hesitate to repeat in The Tempest the theme and the situation 
in general which he had employed ten years earlier in As You 
Like It. Indeed, the dramatist may have had in mind the idea 
for a play like The Tempest when he presented Rosalind and 
Orlando and the Forest of Arden. The following speech lends 
support to this theory: 


“But, my good lord, this boy is forest born, 
And hath been tutored in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great magician 
Obscured in the circle of this forest.” 
(V, iv, 30-34.) 


Is it not possible to interpret this speech, in the light 
of other cireumstanees afforded by the play, as evidence of 
the idea that was later developed in The Tempest? The 
‘“‘oreat magician obscured in the ecirele of the forest’’ 
may have been in the poet’s mind, Prospero, the magician, 
who later appeared as tutor of his daughter on the enchanted 
island. 

I have tried thus far to show that Shakespeare did not 
hesitate to use a theme in his comedies the second, and even 
the third and fourth time, when it suited his purpose to do so. 
I wish now to indicate how he likewise repeated situations. 
And in these repetitions the similarities seem to me so obvious 
that there ean be little doubt that our dramatist was utilizing 
material already employed in previous compositions. 


Repeated Situations 


A situation that occurs in The Two Gentlemen and is re- 
peated in Twelfth Night is that of a girl disguised as page who 
acts as a go-between for lovers. In The Two Gentlemen (IV, 
iv, 75-210), Proteus has Julia, whom, disguised as page, he does 
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not recognize, carry his love-letters to Silvia. In Twelfth 
Night (1, v, 180-318) Duke Orsino has Viola, who is disguised 
as page, intercede with Olivia. Each page loves the person 
whom she is serving and eventually has her love reciprocated, 
The picture, the ring, and the purse, are common elements in 
the two scenes. But in the presentation of the situation in 
Twelfth Night there are changes, changes necessitated by 
the demands of the plot and by the improved artistic sense of 
the dramatist. For example, in the former play, Julia pro- 
cures from Silvia her picture, and after Silvia’s departure 
comments upon it, comparing it with her own likeness. In 
Twelfth Night the incident is changed. Viola likens Olivia’s 
face to a picture, which, having been unveiled, she praises at 
length, and advises Olivia to leave the world a copy. The ring 
which Julia carries from Proteus to Silvia is rejected out- 
right. In Twelfth Night the ring episode is changed. Olivia 
sends the ring after Viola, who is supposed to have left it 
behind. At her departure, Julia accepts from Silvia a purse; 
on the other hand, Viola, going away, is proffered a purse by 
Olivia, and declines it. On the whole, the situation in Twelfth 
Night seems to be superior in exposition, in handling of inci- 
dent, and in general dramatic effect.* 

These situations readily suggest those in which one woman 
falls in love with another. In The Two Gentlemen, Silvia is 
for a time infatuated with Julia; in Twelfth Night, Olivia 
falls in love with Viola (I, v, 310-317); in As You Like It, 
Phebe loves Rosalind. The comedy of these situations is ex- 
quisite, and may be partially explained by the fact that the 
audience and one party are in the secret, and can fully appre- 
ciate the incongruity of the relationship of the characters. 

A situation in The Two Gentlemen (I, ii, 1-35) in which 
Julia and her servant, Luecetta, discuss the former’s 
suitors, is evidently repeated in The Merchant of Venice (1, ii, 
39-132) in which Portia and Nerissa discuss the suitors. There 
is this general difference: in The Two Gentlemen, Julia names 





‘It is noteworthy that the names Valentine and Sebastian are 
common to the two plays. 
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the suitors and Lucetta, the maid, remarks upon each one; 
in The Merchant of Venice, Nerissa runs through the list of 
suitors and Portia characterizes each. By giving the comment 
to Portia instead of the maid, as in The Two Gentlemen, the 
dramatist immediately enlarges the comic possibilities of the 
situation. Portia’s characterization of her suitors is much 
superior to that by Lueetta, and the scene is expanded in The 
Merchant of Venice to almost three times the length of the 
original. The situation seems to me to afford additional evi- 
dence that Shakespeare was consciously improving his art, 
even though he was not employing altogether new material. 

In the soliloquies of Launeclot in The Merchant of Venice 
(II, ii, 1-33), I feel that there is a definite relation to the 
soliloquies of Launce in The Two Gentlemen (II, ii, 1-35; IV, 
iv, 1 ff). Launee’s soliloques concern his dog, but he puts 
them in an argumentative form and seems to present to the 
audience the pros and cons of the situation. Launeelot in his 
debate with his conscience whether he should run away from 
the Jew follows the same general method. The function of 
these clowns in the respective plays, as well as their similarity 
in name, may also be significant. 

The Antonio-Sebastian story (II, i, 1-49) of shipwreck 
forms the enveloping action of Tweifih Night, just as the 
Mgeon-Emilia story (1, i, 30-96; V, i, 341 ff) constitutes the 
enveloping action in The Comedy of Errors. In Twelfth 
Night, we recognize the situation of A2geon in that of the sea 
captain, Antonio. Arrested in a hostile town, he is detained 
in custody while mistaken identity is causing bewilderment. 
The difficulties that arise when the arrested Antonio claims 
from Viola the purse he had entrusted to her representative, 
Sebastian (IIT, iii, 38-46 and III, iv, 360-405) are similar to 
those that help to complicate the comie error of Antipholus 
of Ephesus, who sends Dromio of Syracuse for money to make 
bail. Mention of the signs of the Phoenix and the Elephant; 
the proposed rendezvous there; and the walk, meanwhile, to 
view the manners of the town, peruse the traders, gaze upon 
the buildings, the invitation of Sebastian, mistaken for Cesa- 
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rio, to Olivia’s home, Malvolio’s imprisonment as a madman, 
the observance of the unities indicate agreements with The 
Comedy of Errors and recurrence to previous composition. 

It is interesting to note, however, the changes Shakespeare 
makes in Twelfth Night of material he had previously em- 
ployed in The Comedy of Errors. The expository passages 
setting forth the condition of Antonio, Sebastian, and Viola, 
are more concise and more natural than similar passages ex- 
plaining the circumstances which brought Ageon and his 
family to Ephesus. The mistaken identity theme is less elab- 
orate; and by use of disguise, and by Viola’s presentiment of 
the truth, rendered more credible. Finally, the characters in 
Twelfth Night are better motivated, and the incidents wrought 
into a more perfect unity. 

$v way of conclusion, I venture to suggest that this study, 
inadequate as it is, affords evidence in support of Professor 
Neilson’s generalization that ‘‘in the mechanics of his plays, 
Shakespeare repeats himself freely. When a device, a situa- 
tion, a contrast of character, proved successful on the stage, 
he did not seruple to use it again and again, displaying in the 
variations he worked on it abundant cleverness, but at the 
same time a poverty, or better, an economy of invention, in 
striking contrast to the lavish prodigality in thought and 
imagery.’ There is considerable evidence to support the 
theory that Shakespeare began his career as a reviser of old 
plays. It can be demonstrated, I think, that many of his 
plays are based on older plays. His tendency to use in his 
comedies material previously employed is, therefore, consist- 
ent in general with his habit of reeasting whole plays and 
with that of other authors, ancient and modern, who repeat 
subject-matter in their literary productions. 

A study of the variable repetitions in the plays furnishes 
evidence of the gradual development-of Shakespeare’s art. 
Such a study indicates that, whatever talent Nature may have 





*Neilson Shakespeare's Complete Works (Camb. Ed.), Intro., p. xvii, 
1910. 
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endowed him with, Shakespeare probably acquired by dint 
of careful study and repeated experiment the power to pro- 
duce successful plays. The study assists us, furthermore, in 
determining in what respects Shakespeare really excelled. Cer- 
tainly he was not supreme in the invention of plots, nor pre- 
eminently in the creation of new types of character. His 
superiority consists rather in perfecting such plots and types 
of character as he found at hand. ‘‘In range, in individuality, 
above all, in the illusion of life, there had been nothing in 
dramatic literature comparable to this endless procession of 
actual human beings.’ Finally, Shakespeare was superior 
as a poet. He attained a ‘‘consummate mastery of verse— 
now sweet and lyrical, now throbbing with passion, now 
echoing the tread of armies, now heavy with thought.’’ It 
was for these qualities that Ben Jonson wrote of Shakespeare, 
‘‘He was not of an age, but for all time.”’ 





"Neilson, op. cit.. intro.. p. xvii 











JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


By Tuomas E. Ferguson 


Immediately after Joel Chandler Harris had achieved his 
” great literary success in the production of Uncle Remus, he 
made two significant statements; namely, that he was a 
journalist and nothing else, and that he was an accidental 
author. In an article in Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine he 
Says concerning his employment by the Countryman: ‘‘This 
was the accidental beginning of a career that has been acci- 
dental throughout. It was an accident that I went to the 
Countryman, an accident that I wrote Uncle Remus, and an 
accident that stories put forth under that name struck the 
popular faney. In some respects these accidents are pleas- 
ing, but in others they are embarrassing. For instance, 
people persist in considering me a literary man, when I am a 
journalist and nothing else. I have no literary training, and 
know nothing at all of what is termed literary art.’” These 
statements are significant in that, thought they may not state 
the case accurately, they direct our inquiry into the two 
main channels of Harris’s literary work; that is, his contri- 
bution to early journalism in the South and his contribution 
to Southern, though none the less American, literature. 
Dr. Wiggins’s research? confirms the assertion that Joel 
Chandler Harris was a journalist primarily (and something 
more), but refutes the idea that he was an accidental author 
even in the broad sense in which Harris uses the term. Dr. 
Wiggins draws his information from Harris’s boyhood scrap- 
books furnished by Mrs. Harris, from the files of the Couwn- 
tryman and the Atlanta Constitution, and from living people 
in Eatonton, Forsyth, Savannah, and Atlanta—people who 
knew Harris in his boyhood and young manhood prior to his 


“An Accidental Author,” Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, April, 
1886 (Vol. XXXVII, p. 417). 

"The Life of Joel Chandler Harris, by R. L. Wiggins. Publishing 
House Methodist Episcopal Church South, Nashville, Tenn., 1918. 
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publication of Uncle Remus. Dr. Wiggins’s book is divided 
into two parts, the first part giving a detailed biography of 
Harris from his birth in 1848 to the time of his retirement 
from active newspaper work in 1900, the second part giving 
a collection of Harris’s early literary efforts. In his intro- 
duction the author makes some effort to conjure up a world 
interest in Harris, but on the whole he writes with a view to 
showing his literary development and to giving him a de- 
served position of high rank among American authors. The 
second part of his book is a valuable piece of work, listing 
authoritatively, as it does, in one volume every contribution 
of Harris to the Countryman and many of his contributions 
to the Constitution. Thus one is furnished with the means 
of making a study of Harris’s early literary development 
from pun to paragraph, editorial, and narrative, and ‘‘from 
fact to fiction.’’ The first part of the book, though the result 
of a greater task perhaps, is less satisfying. It gives fully 
the facts of Harris’s life, but the author does not assemble 
these facts in such a way as to lead the reader to any par- 
ticular conclusions. Even considering the order of chro- 
nology as essential, we still feel that a chapter should have 
been added with a view to assimilating the material in hand. 
In this informal review I shall confine my observations almost 
wholly to Dr. Wiggins’s book, but I shall undertake to give 
an emphasis of my own to what I consider matters of first 
importance. 

In passing I should say that not all the testimony of ac- 
quaintances as to the personality of Harris is convincing. 
The facts of his life, for example, do not justify the assump- 
tion that he was a ‘‘shy young recluse.’’ He could easily 
have given that impression to certain individuals, and no 
doubt he had a bit of timidity because of his halting speech 
and because of a reserve that grew out of his somewhat 
lonely and saddened early home life. But on the other hand, 
he was a leader among the boys at tops, marbles, pole- 
jumping, stealing watermelons, and robbing Colonel Nichol- 
son’s and Aunt Betty Pike’s orchards. This same shy recluse 
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is also said to have owned a fiddle and in playing it to have 
made a most ridiculous clown; and it is reported that, on 
finding too serious an air among his associates in the print 
shop, ‘‘he would do the old-fashioned cornfield negro shuffle 
so perfectly that good humor prevailed for the rest of the 
week.’’ Furthermore, it is largely from his letters to Mrs. 
Starke that we get an impression of the horrible and fear- 
ful sensitiveness that he says characterized him from his 
earliest days. It must be remembered that these letters to 
Mrs. Starke were written when Harris was a stranger in a 
strange city, and at an age (the age of twenty-four) when a 
young man’s view of life is likely to be highly colored. He 
had ‘‘a serious attack of the blues’’ when he wrote to Mrs. 
Starke. It is the way of the world to think that a man is 
lonesome because he whistles or pathetically reserved be- 
cause he sometimes lapses into a wise silence. Barring a 
certain natural timidity and reserve and the depression of 
spirit from war and reconstruction, and remembering that 
Harris’s training had imbued him with a discriminating 
sense of honor and an abhorrence of shams, I think we might 
well regard him as merely a normal young man with sensi- 
bilities of slightly more than average delicacy. So much for 
the personality of the boy and the man. 

In saying that Harris was a journalist primarily, I do not 
mean, of course, that his fame rests upon his journalistic 
work; but I do mean that a greater part of his life and 
energies was devoted to the cause of struggling journalism 
during the Civil War, the reconstruction period, and be- 
yond. And throughout his entire career as a newspaper man 
he looked upon his profession as something more than a 
means of making a living. He was satisfied with nothing 
short of the best in newspaper construction from the char- 
acter of the type to the editorials. Born in 1848, he lived 
like other boys at Eatonton for fourteen years; he worked 
four years at Turnwold on the Countryman; he spent a 
month or two in Macon, six months in New Orleans with the 
Crescent Monthly, three years at Forsyth with the Monroe 
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Advertiser, six years at Savannah with the Morning News, 
thirty-two years at Atlanta, twenty-four of which saw him 
actively connected with the Constitution. .In all, thirty- 
eight of his best years were devoted to strenuous newspaper 
work; in fact, the whole of his life except the first fourteen 
and the last eight years. From the time he entered the 
Countryman’s shop as printer’s devil in 1862 to the time 
of his departure from active newspaper work as editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution in 1900, he was constantly engaged in 
composition of some kind—pun, conundrum, paragraph, 
editorial, essay, review, novel, folk tale, occasional verse. 
Always broadminded, tolerant, sincere, reasonably conserva- 
tive, severe in self-criticism, modest, gifted with a genial 
sense of humor, he won his way steadily but unerringly as 
one of the foremost journalists of the country. Having first 
attracted attention among the exchanges as a brilliant pun- 
ster, he was soon hailed as the master paragraphist of the 
South, and he left the field the dean of Georgia editors, 
enjoying the respect and friendship of the greatest men of 
his time, his productions in demand throughout the North as 
well as the South. 

But in his eareer as journalist it is his sincere and abiding 
passion for building up a truly Southern, though non-sec- 
tional, literature that wins for him the gratitude of American 
men of letters. Mr. Turner, editor of the Cowntryman, in- 
stilled into Harris this inspiration and looked to him as the 
future writer of the South. The admirable, though per- 
haps slightly war-embittered, spirit of this devout country 
editor shows itself in his constant reference to a literature 
that should not pander to existing vicious tastes and should 
be stamped with an independent Southern tone original and 
peculiar to itself. In the earliest editorial on Southern 
literature he says: ‘‘I do emphatically wish us to have a 
Southern literature. And prominent in our books I wish 
the negro placed. The literature of our country should be 
a true reflex in letters of the manners, institutions, and local 
scenery of that country. We may talk about Southern 
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literature until doomsday ; but so long as everything we write 
is based upon English and Yankee models, so long we shall 
have no Southern literature. Our books and journals should 
be the outgrowth of the vigorous, manly Southern mind and 
habit of thought.’’ How much more clearly the student saw 
the vision of the master is shown by the following editorial 
by Harris seventeeen years later in the Atlanta Constitution: 
‘*The very spice and flavor of all literature, the very marrow 
and essence of all literary art is its localism. No literary 
artist can lack for materials in this section. . . . Where is 
the magician who will eatch them and store them up? You 
may be sure that the man who does it will not care one copper 
whether he is building up Southern or Northern literature, 
and he will feel that his work is considerably belittled if it 
be claimed by either on the score of sectionalism. In liter- 
ature, art, and society, whatever is truly Southern is like- 
wise truly American; and the same may be said of what is 
Northern. . . . We have no Southern literature worthy of 
the name, because an attempt has been made to give it the 
peculiarities of sectionalism rather than impart to it the 
flavor of localism.’” 

And this brings us co the point of his authorship. With- 
out attempting to classify or evaluate his creative work in 
general we may rest his case as a man of letters on Uncle 
Remus. To the layman Harris means Uncle Remus, and 
Uncle Remus is no accident, barring the first accident that 
its author was born in Eatonton, Georgia, in the days of 
slavery. No man ever had a clearer understanding of the 
task in hand or was better fitted to wield the magie wand 
in ‘‘eatching and storing up’’ the materials at his command. 
We know that from his childhood, when his mother read 
The Vicar of Wakefield to him, he had a strong desire to be- 
come a writer; and despite the fact that his ambition was 
interfered with by his constant newspaper activities, the 
idea of authorship was strong enough in the background of 


‘The Constitution, Nov. 30, 1879, quoted by Wiggins, p. 147. 
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his mind to have made him ready at all times to seize such 
an opportunity as came to him in the late ’seventies. And 
not only was his ambition sufficient for the task, but he had 
had the discipline necessary to an effective style. His early 
master, Mr. Turner, was a sharp critic, and had long since 
taught him the rudiments, at least, of the literary art about 
which he claims to know nothing. Among other things this 
worthy master taught him that he should choose a worthy 
subject, stick to it, and use as few words as possible. With 
this instruction as a beginning, his own analytical mind, his 
constant self-criticism, his honest adherence to his ideals, 
his reasonably wide reading, and his practical experience in 
composition had prepared him thoroughly to shape the ma- 
terial that he ‘‘aecidentally’’ discovered in his possession. 

His ambition and preparation for authorship, however, 
are unimportant as compared to the knowledge he had of the 
character and language of the negro. Dr. Wiggins fittingly 
likens his career at Turnwold to a college course: ‘‘ With 
Mr. Turner as the faculty, with his library of a thousand 
volumes, with the printing office as the literary laboratory, 
and with the whole plantation as the campus, he was, indeed, W 
to pass through a most wonderful four-year curriculum.’’ 
But it was mainly the campus course that made him an out- 
standing American man of letters at the age of thirty, the 
mid-point of his career. Here it was that he played with 
the pickaninnies at their games and rambled over the plan- 
tations with them in their leisure hours; that with o!d and 
young he went hunting for the ’possum and the ’eoon and the 
fox; that in his soberer moments he felt the inexhaustible 
sympathy of the old black mammies; that in the twilight 
he sat at the feet of ‘‘Uncle’’ George Terrell, who made 
delicious ginger cakes on his old Dutch oven and told equally 
delicious stories of Mr. Fox and Mr. Rabbit. In general, 
here in the inter-racial atmosphere of the plantation he knew 
intimately negroes, animals, and children in their associa- 
tions; he heard the negroes, their beings in a trance and their 
eyes aglow, conversing with bayed animals in the light of 
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the lantern or of the moon; heard over and over their curious 
myths and animal stories; knew the negro’s dream of free- 
dom, sympathized with him, and longed to see him become 
a useful citizen. In a word, he understood negro character, 
and he knew the negro language intimately. 

There appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine in the ‘seventies 
an article on the folklore of the Southern negro. It was 
the lack of accuracy in this article that gave Harris his cue 
for Uncle Remus. These errors gave rise to some of his dis- 
criminating observations concerning negro speech. For ex- 
ample, he explains that the negro did not use ‘‘Buh”’ as a 
contraction for ‘‘Brother,’’ but that he used ‘‘Brer.’’ He 
explains further that the term ‘‘Brer’’ was not used pro- 
miscuously, but only by animals in addressing one another. 
Hence we would correctly have, ‘‘ ‘Hol’ on dar, Brer Rab- 
bit,’ sez Mr. Fox, sezee.’’ However, it is a matter of regret 
that Harris fails in his stories to keep to the distinction be- 
tween the use of ‘‘Brer’’ and ‘‘Mr.’’ Other manifestations 
of Harris’s art and insight are seen in the ‘‘ Jeems Robinson’’ 
column, which he contributed to the Constitution in 1876 as 
a substitute for Small’s ‘‘ Uncle Si’’ sketch, which was being 
discontinued. The essential difference—and it is a vast 
difference—between the art of Harris and the art of Small, 
as Dr. Wiggins points out, is that in ‘‘ Uncle Si’’ we have ‘‘a 
white man trying to express his ideas in negro language,’’ 
whereas in ‘‘Jeems Robinson’’ we have a negro expressing 
his own thoughts in his own language. 

**Jeems Robinson’’ was the beginning of ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ 
The darky who tells the tales was a ‘“‘human syndicate * * * of 
_ three or four old darkies,’’ including, of course, Uncle 
George Terrell, the Gamaliel of Turnwold. Taking his cue 
from the erroneous article in Lippincott’s, and observing 
wherein his distinguished predecessor, Irwin Russell, had 
both succeeded and failed in depicting negro character and 
dialect, Harris set about the creation of his masterpiece. 
In the accomplishment of this task, in Uncle Remus, he satis- 
fied to a degree his own ambition to see, not only the lan- 
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guage, but also the thought, of the unsophisticated Southern 
negro reproduced and perpetuated in literature. Thus he 
was the fulfillment of Mr. Turner’s prophecy and his own 
dream that there might be a bit of literature genuinely 
Southern and at the same time, because characterized by 
localism and not sectionalism, genuinely American. The 
message is aS simple and unpretentious as the man, but it 
touches the heart; and the millions that come after the 
author of Uncle Remus will immortalize the words that ap- 
pear in perishable bronze upon his tombstone: ‘‘You have 
made some of us happy.”’ 








ELIZABETHAN NOTIONS OF IRELAND 


By F. F. Covineron, Jr. 


When Rosalind, in As You Like It, referring to the love 
poems with which Orlando was decorating the trees of Arden 
forest, exclaimed: ‘‘I was never so berhym’d since Pythag- 
oras’s time, that I was an Irish rat, which I ean hardly re- 
member,’’ she was not only giving utterance to a characteris- 
tie witticism, but she was expressing one of the Elizabethan 
notions about England’s sister isle, which had been both a 
distressful country and a land of wonders, if not so far back 
as Pythagoras’s time, at least for several centuries before the 
Virgin Queen came to the throne. Connected in the popular 
mind with the notion of Ireland as the insula sanctorum was 
the allied conception of Erin as a country of marvels. The 
curious and fatal susceptibility of Irish rats to rimed curses 
had been noticed before Shakespeare commenced author by 
Reginald Scot, in his Discoverie of Witchcraft; and Ben Jon- 
son, in his Apologeticall Dialogue, which he added to 
The Poetaster, mentions this belief in riming to death. The 
well-known immunity of Ireland from snakes and other ven- 
omous creatures had long been the source of strange and ed- 
ifying stories. Even Venerable Bede is willing to add cur- 
rency to some of the popular stories which proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that no serpent could live on the soil that 
Saint Patrick had aeccommodatingly rendered both aseptic 
and antiseptic. Stanihurst, who contributed a ‘‘ Description 
of Ireland’’ to Holinshed’s Chronicles, often cites Bede as 
an authority. ‘‘Bede writeth,’’ he says in one place, ‘‘that 
serpents conveied into Ireland did presentlie die being touched 
with the smell of the land, that whatsoever came from Ireland 
was then of sovereigne virtue against poison. He exemplifi- 
eth in certeine men stung of adders, who drank in water the 
scrapings of books that had been in Ireland, and were cured.’” 

For centuries the chief source of information about Ire- 


*Holinshed, Chronicles, ete. (1808). Description of Ireland. page 9. 
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land, for educated Englishmen, was Gerald de Barri, better 
known to the historical and literary world as Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who wrote two books on the newly ‘‘conquered”’ is- 
land during the reign of Henry II, which reveal both a keen- 
ly observant eye and a fertile imagination. Gerald does 
not fail to mention the famous anti-venomous quality of the 
soil of Ireland, and is no less ready than Bede with specific 
instances. He gravely informs us of certain merchants who 
assured him that upon unloading their ships in Ireland they 
found some toads under their ballast, and that no sooner had 
they cast t®em upon the shore than ‘‘they immediately turned 
on their backs, and bursting their bellies, died, to the aston- 
ishment of many who witnessed it.’ Such trifles as this, how- 
ever, do not content this Anglo-Norman Captain Grose. He 
tells us of two islands in the northern part of Ulster, in one 
of which no female animal could live. The experiment had 
been tried with cats and dogs, and the females invariably 
died. On the other isle nothing could die: old people who felt 
that life no longer offered anything worth while would beg 
to be rowed to the mainland, where they might give up the 
ghost in peace. 

A very curious phenomenon noted in Ireland by Gerald 
was the generation of certain kinds of waterfowl. These birds 
developed from barnacles which could be seen hanging on 
trees or clinging to rotten timber near the seashore or water- 
courses. Centuries later, in popular natural history, these 
waterfowl had become geese, and in Elizabeth’s time the 
barnacle goose was a member in good and regular standing 
of the bird families of Ireland and Scotland. In The Tem- 
pest, Caliban fears that Prospero may turn him and his com- 
panions into ‘‘barnacles or to apes With foreheads villanous 
low.’’ Even in Gerald’s time—if we may take his word for it 
—this interesting quality of the barnacle had given mse to 
a very delicate question, as to whether it was fish or flesh. 


*The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis, etc., Ed. Wright, 
Bobn, 1863, page 49. 
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The religious, we are told, were much concerned to know 
whether they might conscientiously eat these creatures every 
day in the week, or must exclude them from their diet on 
fish days. We are not informed how the question was de- 
cided. Stanihurst, writing in the sixteenth century, affirms 
his belief that barnacles are neither fish nor flesh, but a mean 
between the two. 

If the marvels of Ireland fed the appetites of Elizabethan 
Englishmen for something new and strange, the inhabitants 
of that country no less furnished material for humor. The 
strange costumes, stranger language, and outlandish customs 
of the native Irish were sources of much of the ridicule that 
was cast upon everything un-English. On the stage the 
Irishman shared with the Welshman the right to represent 
the excitable, irascible, poetic, and barbarous Celt as he ap- 
peared to the more staid and practical, and presumably more 
civilized Saxon. The redoubtable Captain MacMorris comes 
at once to mind, breathing threatenings and slaughter: ‘‘It is 
shame, by my hand; and there is throats to be cut, and works 
to be done; and there ish nothing done, so Chrish sa me, la!’’ 
And jealous of the honor of his nation: ‘‘Of my nation? 
What ish my nation? Ish a villain, and a bastard, and a 
knave, and a rascal? What ish my nation? Who talks of my 
nation ?”’ 

The current notion as to the Irish language is amusingly 
illustrated by Hotspur, who declares his aversion to hearing 
Lady Mortimer sing in Welsh, by saying, “I had rather hear 
Lady, my brach, howl in Irish.”’ 

But if to the man in the street Ireland was a subject for 
humor, to Elizabeth’s statesmen the land across St. George’s 
Channel was a serious problem. To them it was a country 
inhabited mostly by half-naked savages who resisted all ef- 
forts to civilize them, and who were fit only for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils. Accounts of travelers in Ireland, and 
of the representatives of Her Majesty’s government whose 
fortune--good or bad—it was to spend part of their lives 
there, almost invariably are pessimistic with regard to the 
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state of the country and the progress of civilization. Indeed, 
if we may trust the statements of some of them, civilization 
did not progress in the land that had once been the home of 
the saints, but rather went backwards. The long continuance 
of Ireland’s chronic disease is well illustrated by an interest- 
ing legend concerning the Irish Saint Bridget, which is cat- 
alogued among the Irish State Papers: ‘‘that the holy wom- 
an Brigitta used to inquire of her good angel many ques- 
tions of secret divine, and among all other, she inquired of 
what Christian land was the most souls damned? The angel 
showed her a land in the west part of the world. She inquired 
the cause why? The angel said for there the Christian folk 
dieth most out of charity; she inquired the cause why? The 
angel said, for there is most continual war, root of hate and 
envy, and of vices contrary to charity; and without charity 
the souls cannot be saved. And the angel did show to her 
the lapse of the souls of Christian folk of that land, how they 
fell down into hell as thick as any hail shower.’’ And the 
author of the book from which the legend was taken goes on 
to say, according to the document, that Ireland is indeed the 
land described, for ‘‘there is no land in the world of so long 
continued war within himself, ne of so great shedding of 
Christian blood, ne of so great robbing, spoiling, preying, and 
burning, ne of so great wrongful extortion continually as 
Ireland. Wherefore it cannot be denied that the angel did 
understand the land of Ireland.’” 

Sir Philip Sidney, whose father, Sir Henry Sidney, was 
the most astute, perhaps the ablest, and by all odds the most 
popular of Elizabeth’s lords deputies in Ireland, is uncom- 
promisingly severe in his judgment of the Irish race. In 
his Discourse of Irish Affairs he says that no other passion 
than fear can prevail with those people. ‘‘For under the 
sun there is not a nation which live more tyrannously than 
they do one over the other... .. For little is lenity to prevail 





*State Papers, Ireland, (1509-1573), Vol. 1, page 2. (Quoted from 
Richey’s History of Ireland.) 
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in minds so possessed with a natural inconstaney ever to go 
to a new fortune, with a revengefull heart to all English as to 
their only conquerors.’”* 

Several decades later Fynes Moryson, who had been secre- 
tary to Lord Mountjoy, the first lord deputy to establish 
a genuine pax Britannica in Ireland, quotes with apparent ap- 
proval a Latin quatrain about Ireland which he translates as 
follows: ‘‘For foure vile beasts Ireland hath no fence, Their 
bodies lice, their houses Ratts possess. Most wicked Preists 
govern ‘their conscience, and ravening woolves do waste their 
fields no lesse.’’® 

For a more detailed account of the Irish we may turn to a 
letter from one Andrew Trollope, an Enghshman living in 
Ireland, to Sir Francis Walsingham. The writer apparent- 
ly had the same opinion as that expressed in a letter to the 
Queen written some years later by another correspondent, 
who held that Ireland was not a fit place for an honest man 
to live in. According to Trollope, ‘‘The Irish men, except in 
the walled towns, are not Chrystyans, cyvell, or humane 
creatours, but heathen, or rather savage, and brute bestes. 
For many of them, as well women as men, goe commonly nak- 
ed saveinge onely a lose mantle hanging aboute them; if 
any of them have a sherte and a payre of singled sowled shoes, 
which they call broges, they are especially provided for. And 
the Earl of Clanecar and the Lord Morrys came the thirde 
.of this instante to presente themselves to my Lord Deputye 
at Dublin, being the chief cytye in all Ireland, in all their 
bravery, and the best robe, or garment, they wore, was a rus- 
set Irishe mantle, worthe about a crown a pece, and they had 
ech of them a hat, a lether jerkin, a payre of hosen, which they 
eall trowes, and a payre of broges, but not all worth a noble 
that eyther of them had. And at night the Mr., the Mrs., or 
dame, men servants, women servants, gesse [guests], stran- 
gers and all, lye in one little rometh [room] not so good or 

‘Unpublished document in British Museum, Quoted from Wallace, 


Sir Philip Sidney. 
*Hughes, Shakespeare's Europe, p. 193. 
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hansume as many a hoggescote in England, and when they 
rise in the morning, they shake their eyres and goe their 
wayes, without any serveing of God or other makeing of them 
a redye and their exercyses all day, and many tymes in the 
night, are murder, burning of houses, theft, and mischief. 
And their fede is flesh, if they can stele any, for they have 
no occupations, or have been brought up to any labor to 
yearne anything. And if they ean gett no stolen flesh, they 
eat if they can gett them, leek blades, and a three-leved grasse, 
which they call shamrocks, and for want thereof caryon, and 
grasse in the felds, with such butter as 1s to loughsome to dis- 
erybe; the best of them have syldom breade, and the common 
sorte never loke after eny.’” The soil is fertile, he continues, 
and could support a much larger population if the people 
were inclined to work. 

Such then was Ireland as seen, unofficially, through Eng- 
lish eyes. That the official view was not widely different 
will readily appear from a reading of the communications 
from English administrators in Ireland to Walsingham and 
3urghley, and from these to the representatives of Her Ma- 
jesty’s government in the restless island, as catalogued and ab- 
stracted in the Calendar of State Papers, Ireland. Confir- 
mation of this may be found in the fascinating letters of Sir 
Henry Sidney, written during his years of service in Ireland, 
and printed in Letters and Memorials of State (ed. Collins, 
1746). 

II 


For a detailed acecunt of Ireland’s jlls, and a carefully out- 
lined plan for their remedy, we may turn to another loyal 
servant of Queen Elizabeth, whose distinction as the first 
poet of his age did not prevent his being compelled to spend 
the best years of his life among a people he detested. Edmund 
Spenser’s ‘‘A View of the Present State of Ireland,’’ written 
about 1596, is a long and elaborate account of Irish laws, 


"State Papers, Ireland, (1574-1585), p. 318. (Letter dated Sept. 12, 
1581.) 
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manners, and customs, their origins and abuses, with an equally 
elaborate plan for the ‘‘reformation’’ of the whole country. 
The opinions expressed and the remedies suggested are those 
of a highly cultivated man who spent more than fifteen years 
of almost continuous residence among the conditions he de- 
seribes, in positions that brought him into close contact with 
the highest officials of Her Majesty’s government in Ireland. 
From his View, and from the sources mentioned, it seems fair 
to assume that one might obtain a tolerably accurate notion of 
the English attitude toward Ireland in Elizabeth’s reign. 
The known facts about Spenser’s life in Ireland are few, but 
such as we have are sufficient to attest his trustworthiress as 
an authority. He was appointed, probably through the in- 
fluence of Leicester, secretary to Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton 
when that nobleman was made Lord Deputy of Ireland in 
1580, and probably accompanied his superior when he !and- 
ed in Ireland in August of that year. He may have been 
present when the lord deputy suffered a disastrous defeat at 
Glenmalure, within three weeks after his arrival in the cvun- 
try. According to his own account he was at Smerwick, where 
Lord Grey captured a fort held by Spaniards and Italians, 
and slaughtered the garrison almost to a man. In 1581 he 
was appointed Clerk of Decrees and Reeognizances in the 
Irish Court of Chancery. In the same year he received a lease 
of some lands in the county of Wexford. During the next 
year Spenser among others received some of the forfeited 
property of the rebels. We find that m March, 1589, he was 
exercising the duties of clerk to the Council of Munster for 
one Lodowick Bryskett. About two years before this he had 
been admitted among the ‘‘undertakers,’’ men of means who 
were to farm forfeited Irish lands on a grand seale. Spenser’s 
grant was a comparatively small one: he received only three 
thousand acres, and the “eastle’’ and manor of Kilecolman, 
while many of the ‘‘seignories’’ consisted of as much as twelve 
thousand acres. Spenser knew Raleigh in Ireland, and be- 
came his friend and admirer; and it would seem that it was 
under Raleigh’s patronage that he visited England in 1589, 
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and published the next year the first three books of his Fuerte 
Queene. In 1593-94 Spenser was engaged in litigation with 
one Lord Roche, in which judgment went against him. In 
the latter part of 1595, apparently, he again visited England, 
and. published in 1596 the second part of his Faerie (ueené. 
In 1598 the English government saw fit to appoint him sher- 
iff of the county of Cork. In October of that year his home 
was sacked and burned by the Munster rebels. Some months 
later, it appears, he went over to England, and died in Lon- 
don, in January, 1599. 

It may be profitable to examine first the situation in Ire- 
land as Spenser found it before proceeding with an examina: 
tion of Spenser’s View and contemporaneous documents, which 
will serve to give us the English reaction to conditions then 
existing. An Englishman going to Ireland from England 
in 1580 found himself in a world very different from that 
which he had left. Instead of being a fairly homogeneous 
nation, with several large towns that were integral parts of 
it, and in some degree centers of culture, Ireland compris- 
ed three different and distinct regions: the English Pale, a 
region about Dublin embracing several counties, which was 
inhabited by English settlers, by descendants of the original 
English colonists, and by Imsh who had become Anglicized suf- 
ficiently to be tolerated, and which was governed by Eng- 
lish law; the coast towns, semi-independent cities, somewhat 
like the Hanseatic towns of Germany, having their origins 
mostly in early Norse settlements; and the rest of the coun- 
try, inhabited and dominated by the ‘‘mere’’ or ‘‘wild”’ 
Irish. Ireland, then, was inhabited by two distinct races— 
the English colonists, and the native Irish. To these we 
may add a third: the Anglo-Irish, those who by intermar- 
riage with the natives, and adoption of their dress, man- 
ners, and customs, had become almost indistinguishable 
from the native Celt. Indeed, if one were inclined to con- 
tinue classification along racial lines, one might find var- 
ieties of races, according to the degree of infusion of Celtic 
blood. The English, who strongly reprobated intermarriage 
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or even social intercourse with the natives, seemed to have 
been conscious of some gradations, for we find different 
gentlemen and nobles classified as: ‘‘not very Irish,” 
*‘waxing Irish,’’ and ‘‘mere”’ or ‘‘wild”’ Irish. 

Thus far we are dealing with admitted facts. When 
we attempt to go further, and arrive at an accurate concep- 
tion of Irish life and customs, we realize that we must draw 
from sources that are apt to present only one aspect of the 
situation. Our information, such as we have, comes from 
the English, who were not inclined to see anything but the 
dark side of the Irish picture. There are, it is true, Imsh 
sources, which can be used to correct and supplement, oc- 
easionally, the English accounts; but as a rule they are not 
such as can be followed implicitly. Of these Irish annals 
those most generally consulted are the annals of Loch Cé, 
and the so-called Annals of the Four Masters. A bnef ex- 
tract from the former will reveal better than any discussion 
the impossibility of classing these writings as authentic his- 
tory. Parts of the entries for two years, a decade apart, 
will perhaps suffice. 


(1580) “The kalends of January, on Friday; and the age of the 
Lord was one thousand, and five hundred, and eighty. MacWilliam 
Burk, i. e. John, the son of Oliver, head of the nobility, honour, and 
dignity of the province of Connacht, died in this year. . . . The 
defeat of Glenmalura, in which nine captains were slain, and one 
hundred men along with each captain, was inflicted on Saxons by 
the sons of Roland Eustace, and by Fiacha, son of Aedh, son of 
John, son of Redmond. Eoghan, son of Felim Ruadh, son of Art. 
son of Aedh O'Neill, who was called Fuath-an-airgid [hate of 
money], died in Baile-atha-cliath. Maelruanaidh, son of Cathal, 
son of Eoghan MacDonnchadha, undisputed royal heir of Uin- 
Oilella. died in Cul-mhaile, after triumphing over the world and 
the devil; and this death of the son of MacDonnchadha was happy, 
joyful news to his enemies, and the cause of great sorrow to his 
friends. . . . Great injuries were committed by Brian O’Ruairc 
on Magh-Luirg; and Brian MacDiarmada committed the like on 
O’Ruaire’s lordship. . . . O’Birn, i. e., Tadhg Og, son of Tadhg 
O’Brien, died in the month of March; and that was a great calamity. 

Spaniards came to Erinn, five or six hundred, to Dun-an-oir; 
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and they all fell by the Justiciary. Rossa, son of Connla Mac-Eoch- 
gain, was wickedly killed by his own brother; and that was a great 
calamity. . . . Loch-an-scuir was taken by Cathal Dubh, son of 
Brian MacDiarmada; and Maelsechlainn, son of Mag Ranaill, was 
killed there. . . . 


(1590) “The kalends of January. on Thursday: and the age of 
the Lord is one thousand, five hundred, and ninety years. O’Cellaigh, 
i. e., Aedh, son of Donnchadh, son of Edmond O’Cellaigh, died; and 
he was a noble, brave man; and the first day of the year he died; 

. and he was buried in Cill-finn-bhuidhe, and that was a prodi- 
gious calamity. . . . O’Neill’s son, namely, Aedk Geimhlech, son 
of John, son of Conn, after having been treacherously apprehended 
by John, the son of Mag Uidhir, was surrendered to Aedh O’Neill, 
i. e. the Earl of Tir-Eoghain; and the Earl hanged this son of 
O’Neill in despite of all who were in Tir-Eoghain; and that was a 
terrible calamity. . . . MacDiarmada’s son, namely, Maelruanaidh, 
son of Aedh Mac Diarmada, was killed by Tomaltach, son of Tadhg, 
son of Eoghan Mac Diarmada, and by Ruaidhri Caech, in the 
Caladh, in treachery, and that was a pitiful deed. . . . And 
O’Conchabhair Donn killed Cathal, son ef Eoghan Mac-in-fhiledh, 
with his own hand, without any cause whatever; and there was not 
slain for a long time one like himself who was more to be lamented 
than Cathal Mac-in-fhiledh. That is eneugh; but a blessing upon 


his soul. . . . An immense army was sent by the governor 
against O’Ruaire to Muinter-Ealais, in the beginning of March, 
and they captured ten hundred cows. . . . John, son of Eoghan 


O’Craidhen, the least wicked merchant that was in Erinn, died in 
Sligech; and that was a great cause of lamentation. bine 


The utter insularity, the entire absence of grasp of world 
affairs, the almost purely tribal point of view of such annals 
as these are evident. They serve to reflect rather well, how- 
ever, how different were the standards of civilization in Ire- 
land from those entertained across the channel. Judging 
by such accounts as these, one might conclude that the nor- 
mal state of Ireland was one of war, and this conclusion 
would be pretty nearly correct. This condition of affairs 
must have been one of the first things that struck a colonist 


'The Annals of Loch Cé. ed. Hennessey, 1871 (Rolls Series), II, pp. 
431ff. 
‘Ibid, pp. 507ff. 
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or a visitor from a country that was generally in a state of 
equilibrium. It was not the efforts of the English to sub- 
jugate Ireland that brought turmoil to the distressful coun- 
try; it was the continual struggle among powerful clans 
for supremacy that led to the so-called conquest of Henry 
II, and kept the land stirred up throughout the succeeding 
centuries. Dunlop, in the introduction to his Jreland Under 
the Commonwealth, has given, in his account of the clan 
O’Carroll, a striking picture of the kind of thing that went 
on regularly in Elizabethan Ireland: 


“In 1489 Shane O’Carroll, lord of Ely O’Carroll, a small district 
lying in the very heart of Ireland and shired in 1576 as part of 
King’s County, died. He left three sons—Mulrony, Owny Carragh, 
and Donough. Mulrony, being ‘the most esteemed captain in the 
land,’ succeeded him and died in 1532. By Celtic usage Mulrony 
ought to have been succeeded by either Owny or Donough; but he 
had an illegitimate son ‘which he best loveth,’ called Ferganainm, 
and on his death Ferganainm, or as the English called him, Ferdi- 
nand, contrived to get himself elected chief of the clan to the exclu- 
sion of his uncles. According to the Irish annalists ‘many evils 
resulted to the country in consequence’ of this irregular election, 
not the least serious being the murder of Donough’s son, William 
Maol, by Teige Caech, the son of Ferganainm. Naturally, of course, 
Ferganainm’s uncle, Owny, objected to the election, and despite the 
assistance rendered to Ferganainm by his father-in-law, Gerald, ear] 
of Kildare, he managed to get himself chosen O’Carroll in opposi- 
tion to Ferganainm, ‘in consequence of which internal dissensions 
arose in Ely.’ What induced Shane’s third son, Donough, to inter- 
fere is not clear; but in 1536 he raised ‘a party on his own account, 
and having defeated Ferganainm and his own brother, Owny, he 
‘deprived both of the lordship.’ Next year, however, he died or 
was murdered, and Ferganainm recovered his position, only t6 be 
killed himself in 1541 by Donough’s son, Teige. Thereupon Fergan- 
ainm’s son, Teige Caech, the murderer of William Maol, got him- 
self elected chief. Teige was an enterprising man, and in order to 
prove himself worthy of his position, made war on his Irish neigh- 
bours and the English. In 1548 he burned the town and monastery 
of Nenagh and caused great havoc in the Pale. All the same Gov- 
ernment, with the -object of ‘putting an end to these disturbances, 
consented to recognize him as head of the clan, and in 1552 he was 
created baron of Ely. Next year, however, he was killed by Don- 
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ough’s son, Calvagh, who seized the chieftaincy. But his murder 
was speedily avenged by his half-brother, William Odhar, who after 
slaying Calvagh and his brother, Teige, stepped himself into the 
position of chief, and in order to demonstrate his legitimacy he was 
soon at hot wars with his neighbours and the English of the Pale. 
Having satisfied Celtic custom in this respéct, he came to terms with 
Government, was recognized as Lord of Ely, and ‘the succession se- 
cured to his illegitimate sons, Shane and Calvagh. But the feud be- 
tween him and the vounger branch of the family survived. Owny 
was dead; so were Donough and his three sons; but Donough had 
married an O’Connor Faly, and the O’Conors now took up the 
quarrel. One day in 1581 a party of them fell in with William 
Odhar, and having murdered him with every expression of hatred, 
they threw his body to the wolves and ravens. William’s son, 
Shane, succeeded. Next year he was murdered by his cousin, 
Mulrony, the son of Teige Caech. The murder was speedily avenged 
by Shane’s brother, Calvagh, called Sir Charles by the English, who 
slew Mulrony and became himself in turn lord of Ely O’Carroll; 
but in 1600 he too was murdered ‘by some petty gentlemen of the 
O’Carrolls and O’Meaghers.’ 

“Such in brief is the story of the clan O’Carroll in the 16th cen- 
jury, as recorded by the Irish themselves.’”® .The same state of 
fairs, Dunlop adds, existed in the other clans. 

Such was Ireland as Spenser found it. To an Irishman. 
tiese conditions were the normal facts of life; to an English- 
man, they represented Godless anarchy. For the members 
oi the favored class—the military—it was a merry life, if 
SMmetimes a short one. Sir Henry Sidney, referring to the 
Irsh rebels, said ‘‘they fight for their dinner, and many of 
thm lose their heads before they be served with their sup- 
pe,’ But to the agricultural class—called ‘‘churls’’ by 
the English—life was more than apt to be a series'of hard- 
shis with few if any compensations. 

‘he great clans—or ‘‘septs’’—which dominated the coun- 
tryoutside the Pale were of two ‘tlasses, not very sharply 
diftrentiated: those of purely Celtic descent, like the 
O’Nills of Ulster; and the Anglo-Irish, descendants of the 
Engish gentry and nobility who had settled in the country 


*Dnlop, Ireland Under the Commonwealth, Introd. pp. xxiii ff. 
“Itters and Memorials of State (ed. Collins), I, p. 108. 
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during the reign of Henry II, and had gradually become 
identical with the Irish in manner of life. Of these the most 
prominent were the Geraldines, whose chief leaders were the 
Earls of Desmond and Kildare. The men who served under 
these tribal chieftains were of two classes: galloglasses (or 
properly galloglas; galloglasses is a double plural), who wore 
armor, and wielded battle-axes and two-handed swords; and 
kernes (more properly kerne), the lighter armed soldiery, 
who wore no armor. In order to support these retainers the 
‘‘eaptains,’’ as the chieftains were often called by the Eng- 
lish, exacted of their septs various impositions, the common- 
est of which was the double imposition known as coyny and 
livery,—that is, food and lodging for men and horses. Others, 
very smilar in effect if different in name, were bonnaught, 
cuddy, coshering, and sorren. The English government made 
sporadic attempts to suppress coyny and livery, but it was 
flourishmg, apparently, in 1596. 

In the regions where the ‘‘Queen’s writ did not run,”’ t 
use the Elizabethan phrase, the system of government wa 
tribal, as has been indicated. The chieftain’s will was lav. 
His office was not hereditary, but elective, as Dunlop hs 
shown. By a system of election and regulation of succé- 
sion called tanistry, during the lifetime of the chief his se- 
cessor, or fanist, was chosen from the most powerful brarh 
of the family. Not seldom, after the election, an unsuccés- 
ful claimant would appeal to force to gain the place for hm- 
self, as we have just seen. 

Under such a system there could be properly speakingno 
code of laws—as orderly civilization understands law. Tere 
was, however, some provision for the adjustment of disp*tes, 
by which professional judges, called Brehons or Brehons, 
held informal court outdoors, and awarded damages acord- 
ing to a rather intricate code. In this Brehon eode it wuld 
seem that an effort was made to foresee all possible cass in 
which a human being could suffer wrong, and to adjust suiable 
penalties for each case. Provisions were made for daages 
in the event of injury from bee stings, from distaffs wilded 
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by women in a woman-battle, from the scratches of a cat, and 
so forth. An interesting distinction was made with regard 
to the bees between the cases where the stings drew blood 
and where they did not. If one were scratched by a neigh- 
bor’s cat, one could recover damages; but if the cat was in- 
terrupted in the act of catching a mouse, something had to be 
deducted for the excitement of the eat. What seems to have 
most horrified the English about the Brehon laws was the 
fact that murderers could compound for their crimes by pay- 
ing a fine, called eric, graduated according to the rank of 
the man killed. This same custom had of course obtained 
in Anglo-Saxon England; but the Elizabethan Englishman 
either was unaware of this fact, or chose to ignore it. Among 
the Irish tribes during an early stage of their culture it 
seems likely that a murder was compensated for by mere retal- 
iation, for which a fine (eric) was later substituted. This 
primitive state of affairs seems to have been recognized by the 
Irish scribes: in the Introduction to the Senchus Mor, an 
Irish law book, the writer tells us that ‘‘retaliation prevailed 
in Erm before Patrick, and Patrick brought forgiveness with 
him. At this time we keep between retaliation and forgive- 
ness; for as at present no one has the power of bestowing 
heaven as Patrick had at that day, so no one is put to death 
for his intentional crimes, so long as Erie fine is obtained; 
and whenever Eric fine is not obtained, he is put to death for 
his intentional crimes, and placed on the sea for his uninten- 
tional crimes.”*’ Two rather interestiug accounts of eric are 
found in Keating’s History of Ireland. He tells of one Cor- 
mac Mor, who ‘‘was the first who exacted from the Lein- 
sterman the eiric of his father, Eidirsceol. The amount of 
this eiric was three hundred white cows, three hundred man- 
tles, three hundred hogs, and three hundred golden swords.’’!* 
The other concerns the same hero: ‘‘Cormae struck his jav- 
elin through the hunting booth and wounded Lughaidh in the 


“Quoted from Skene, Celtic Scotland, III, p. 152. 
“Keating’s History of Ireland, Irish Texts Society, II, pp. 289 ff. 
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back. ‘Who wounds me?’ asked Lughaidh. ‘Cormac, the 
son of Art,’ replied the other. ‘It is well thou didst wound 
me,’ said Lughaidh, ‘for it was I who slew thy father, that 
is, Art Aoinfhear.’ ‘Give me an eirie for him,’ said Cormac. 
‘A king’s head in battle for thee,’ said Lughaidh. ‘Then,’ 
replied Cormac, ‘give me the head of the King of Ulster, 
namely, Fearghus Duibhdheadach, who is coming between me 
and the sovereignty of Ireland.’ ‘It shall be given thee,’ 
said Lughaidh.’”* 

As a bit of English history as seen through Irish eyes the 
following is instructive: ‘‘After this time the king (Henry 
II) proceeded to England, and when he had come into the 
presence of the cardinals he said that he would grant them 
anything they desired as an eirme for the death of St. Thomas 
(a Becket) though he was not in the secret of his taking 
=" 

There was an odd method of retaliation which seems to 
have been practiced occasionally among the Irish tribes. If 
one suffered injury from a neighbor, and could not induce 
him to make restitution, the complainant could fast on the 
doer of the injury: that is, he could abstain from food 
until the wrong had been righted. If the faster died, the 
blame for his death was laid at the door of the malefactor. 
Keating records an incident of a nobleman who fasted against 
another three days that he might lose a battle. There is no 
direct evidence that this practice continued until Spenser’s 
day; but it is probable that many such customs, considered 
extinct, were still surviving in remote parts of Ireland. 

The Brehons were not only peculiar in their methods of 
administering justice as they understood it, but they were 
quite different from an Englishman’s notion of judges in 
that their office was hereditary, and in that they were at- 
tached as retainers to some chief or king. Keating gives us 
some information on this subject: ‘‘It was ordained in Cor- 


“Ibid, p. 231. 
“Ibid, p. 347. 
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mac’s time,’’ he tells us, ‘‘that every high king of Ireland 
should have ten officers in constant attendance on him, who 
did not separate from him as a rule, namely, a prince, a bre- 
hon, a druid, a physician, a bard, a seancha, a musician, and 
three stewards; the prince to be a bedy attendant on the 
king; the brehon to explain the laws and customs of the 
country in the king’s presence; a druid to offer sacrifices, 
and to forebode good and evil to the country by means of his 
skill and magic; a physician to heal the king and his queen 
and the rest of the household; a file [bard] to compose satire 
or panegyric for each one according to his good or evil deeds; 
a seancha to preserve the genealogies, the history, and the 
transactions of the ncbles from age to age; a musician to 
play music, and to chant poems and songs in the presence of 
the king; and three stewards with their company of attend- 
ants and cup-bearers to wait on the king, and attend to his 
wants. ’”!® 

Lack of space forbids an extended discussion of the com- 
plexities of the Irish tribal system; but brief mention should 
be made of two customs which the English strongly condemn- 
ed and tried, rather unsuccessfully, to suppress. One of 
these was fosterage. This custom has been explained in great 
detail by Skene, in his ‘‘Celtiec Seotland,’’ and an excerpt 
from his account will be sufficient. 

‘‘The tie between the chiefs and their dependants was still 
further strengthened by the custom of fosterage, by which 
the children of the upper classes were entrusted to a family 
belonging to the inferior rank to be brought up and trained 
along with their own children. This custom prevailed from 
an early period among the Irish tribes,....[and] we find 
the institution in full operation in these Ancient Laws, and 
the regulations connected with it forming a part of the 
Senchus Mor. According to it there were two kinds of foster- 
age with the Finé [tribe]|—fosterage for affection, and fos- 
terage for payment. The clothing and food of the children 





*Keating’s History of Ireland, Irish Texts Society, II, p. 343. 
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given to the inferior families to foster was minutely regulat- 
ed. . . . The sons of the inferior grades are fed to bare suffi- 
ciency on porridge made of oatmeal and buttermilk or water 
taken with salt butter. The sons of kings are fed on por- 
ridge made of flour, upon new milk taken with honey.’’!® 
The nature of the education given to these foster-children de- 
pended upon the rank of their parents. 

‘inee fosterage among the natives led to the strengthening 
of relations between tribes, and when practised mutually be- 
tween Irish and English tended to racial amalgamation, the 
English government regarded it as little less than diabolical. 
Almost equally strong reprobation and repression were ap- 
plied to the native manner of dress, particularly to the hein- 
ous custom of wearing loose mantles, and long locks of hair, 
called glibs. The objection of the English arose not from 
any offense to the aesthetic sense, but apparently from the 
firm conviction that the mantles and glibs served as disguises 
which allowed undesirables to wander about at will unde- 
tected. Spenser says of the mantle that it is ‘‘a fit house for 
an outlaw,.a meet bed for a rebel, and an apt cloak for a 
thief ;’’ and further he says, referring to the Irish vagabond, 
that “‘he can in his mantle pass through any town or com- 
pany being close hooded over his head, as he useth, from 
knowledge of any to whom he is endangered.’’* 

In fact, one of the first prerequisites for an Irishman’s be- 
coming Anglicized and so protected by the law was the aban- 
donment of his Irish costume and the adoption of the Eng- 
lish. Campion, author of a history of Ireland written in 
1571, notes with approval that some of the Irishry are be- 
ginning to abandon native habits of dress, and that they wash 
their shirts four or five times a year."® 

It might be guessed that the English opinion of Irish civili- 
zation was not high. One of the heaviest charges brought 
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against the natives was the old one, curiously one of the first 
of which an enemy nation is accused—that of sexual immoral- 
ity. Charges like these are always difficult, if not impossi- 
ble to prove; and English testimony should be perhaps re- 
ceived with caution. There 1s evidence that a good deal of 
illegitimacy existed and that among the chieftains little or 
no disgrace attached to it. Shane O’Neill, one of the great 
(or notorious, according to one’s point of view) Irish ‘‘eap- 
tains,’’ in a letter urging his claims to chieftaincy upon the 
Queen, declared that his father, ‘‘being a gentleman, never re- 
fused a child that any woman named to be his.’"® Many years 
later, Sir William Drury sent to Walsingham a pedigree of 
the O’Neills from Owen O’Neill to Turlough Luineach. He 
gives the names of Shane O’Neill’s sons as Henry, Con, 
Shane, Hugh, Art, Turlough, and Brian, ‘‘two of whom,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘are by his wife.’*° In 1579 Sir Nicholas Malbie sent, 
a note to Walsingham by a young man whom he declared to be 
the ‘‘only legitimate son of McWilliam Eighter.’”* But it is 
not likely that in respect to sexual morals the Irish were any 
laxer than any other people in the same stage of civilization. 
To the serious-minded Protestant statesman, like Sir Hen- 
ry Sidney, who tried to make Ireland a fit place for an honest 
man to live in, the greatest obstacle to good order and right- 
eousness was of course the sad state of religion. Not only 
were the Irishry all ‘‘papists’’-—according to Sidney ‘‘they 
be papists, as I may well term them, body and _ soul’’— 
but in the English Pale itself, churches were falling to pieces, 
or were without pastors; and such few pastors as officiated 
were truly blind mouths. Sidney was not alone in thinking 
that no genuine refcrmation of the country could be effected 
without intelligent regard for religion. The picture he draws 
of the spiritual degradation of the natives is dark enough. 
‘Surely there was never people,’’ he writes, “that lived 
“State Papers, Ireland (1509-1573), p. 165. 
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in greater misery, than they do, nor as it should seem of 
worse minds, for matrimony among them is no more regarded 
in effect than conjunction among unreasonable beasts. Perju- 
ry, robbery, and murder, counted allowable. Finally I can- 
not find that they make any conscience of sin, and doubtless 
I doubt whether they christen their children or no, for neither 
find I place where it should be done nor any person able to 
instruct them in the rules of a Christian; or if they were 
taught, I see no grace in them to follow it; and, when they 
die, I cannot see they make any account of the world to 
come. ’”?? 

It is not surprising to find some churches being put to 
rather queer uses. One John Crofton, writing to the Lord 
Deputy in 1573, informs him that rebels and Scots have burn- 
ed Athlone and the body of the church, ‘‘where he had his 
malt, biseuit, beer, and all his brewing and baking vessels, 
which are consumed.’’* One indignant servant of Her Maj- 
esty, writing to Sir Nicholas Malbie about the mass celebrat- 
ed in ‘‘fat Redmund Burke’s house,’’ enumerates the offer- 
ings as ‘‘5, marks, 5 cows, 20 sheep, and 5 hogs for the priest’s 
part.’”** He adds that the Queen ought to have some. 

Indeed, the spiritual and intellectual needs of the Irish, 
either rebel or subject, seemed to concern Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment very little. In spite of abortive and sporadic ef- 
forts on the part of individuals to establish schools and col- 
leges, education was left mainly in the hands of the. priests. 
And yet it would be a mistake to assume that the Irish were 
utterly devoid of learning. Campion draws a graphic pic- 
ture of schools conducted by the natives. ‘‘ Without either 
precepts or observation of congruity they speak Latin like a 
vulgar language, learned in their common schools of leach 
eraft and law whereat they begin children, and hold on 
sixteen or twenty years conning by rote the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates and the Civil Institutions and a few other par- 
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ings of those faculties. I have seen them where they kept 
school ten in some one chamber, grovelling upon couches of 
straw, their books at their noses, themselves lying fiat pros- 
trate and so to chant out their lessons by piecemeal, being 
the most part lusty fellows of twenty-five years and up- 
wards.’”*° Fynes Moryson also mentions this use of Latin 
as a vulgar tongue by the common people. Sir Henry Sid- 
ney, writing to the Privy Council in 1576, giving an account 
of an Irish gentleman named MacWilliam, says ‘‘I found Mac- 
William very sensible, though wanting the English tongue, 
yet understanding the Latin.’”* 


Ill 


The English reaction to the conditions here roughly sketch- 
ed is well illustrated by the second part of Spenser’s View of 
the Present State of Ireland, which discusses the ‘‘means to 
eure and redress’’ the ‘‘abuses and inconveniences of that 
government.’’ That the plans and recommendations therein 
contained for curing and redressing the evils in existing con- 
ditions were not entirely Spenser’s own is made clear both 
by their general consonance with the views of English offi- 
cials in Ireland, and by Spenser’s express declaration to that 
effect. In the next to the last paragraph of his tract he 
says of his “simple opinion”’ that he does not offer it as a 
“perfect plott of myne owne invention, to be onelye follow- 
ed, but as I have learned and understood the same by the 
consultacions and actions of verye wise Governours and 
Counsellours whom I have hearde treate thereof.’’ 

First of all, Spenser declares himself in favor of strong 
measures: the reformation must be ‘‘by the sword.’’ In 
this he was thoroughly in accord with English tradition. For 
centuries the English policy in Ireland had been one of re- 
pression and suppression; of meeting force with force and 
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guile with guile, and not seldom fraud with fraud. All Irish- 
men were potentially if not actually enemies, and were to be 
treated as such. England realized early that she could not 
retain her grasp on the nominally conquered island unless 
she could prevent her own people from becoming assimilated 
with the natives, and to this end stringent laws were passed, 
forbidding intermarriage, fosterage with the Irish, wearing 
Irish apparel, and so forth. In the twenty-fifth year of 
Henry VI an act was passed ordaining that ‘‘no maner man 
that will be taken for an Englishman, shall have no beard 
above his mouth, that is to say, that he shall have no hairs 
upon his upper lip, so that the said lips be once at least 
shaven every fortnight, or of equal growth with the nether 
lip. And if any man be found amongst the English con- 
trary thereunto, it shall be lawful for every man to take 
them and their goods as Irish enemies, and ransom them 
as Irish enemies.’’** A similar provision was made in the 
statutes of the fifth year of Edward IV. The state of armed 
peace indicated by these and like enactments continued to 
be unsatisfactory, and in Elizabeth’s reign some of her loyal 
administrators began to urge a policy of extermination. In 
1577 Chancellor Gerrard, writing in a pessimistic mood to 
Walsingham, recommends that the whole Inshry be subjected 
to the sword.** His proposal, whether meant seriously or 
not, is certainly more ambitious than the ‘‘Proposals sub- 
mitted to Secretary Cromwell for the pacification of Ireland 
and suppression of rebellion,’’ belonging to the year 1536, in 
which it was suggested merely that the greater part of the 
Geraldines be put to death, ‘‘except James Fitzgerald and 
Richard his brother, confiscating the whole earldom of Kil- 
dare to the King’s use.’”® It seems to have become a firm 
conviction with English officials in Ireland that severity was 
the only eure for the evils from which the country was suffer- 
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ing. Sir Edward Fyton writes to Burghley in 1574, ‘‘There 
is no way to mend any part of Ireland but one, which 1s force 
and extremity.’*° In 1581 Treasurer Wallop, writing to 
the same man, declares ‘‘there is no way to daunt these peo- 
ple but by the edge of the sword, and then plant better in 
their places. Or better to let them cut each other’s throats.’’* 

Spenser’s policy, although one of blood and iron, is not in- 
tended for extermination, although it seems on the face of it 
ruthless enough. The sword must be applied scientifically. 
and not in the halting and hesitant manner of the past. First 
a sufficient garrison—ten thousand foot and a thousand horse 
—must be brought over, and distributed about the country 
in garrisons. Before the campaign, which was to be continu- 
ed through the winter, was begun, a general amnesty was to 
be offered to all who would ‘‘come in,’’ i. e., submit them- 
selves to the protection of the English government. Tyrone, 
the arch rebel, was to be excepted. His past actions, Spenser 
thinks, have shown that he cannot be trusted. And here he 
makes the remarkable statement, which goes far towards re- 
vealing why the English methods of governing Ireland never 
met with success, that even if Tyrone ‘‘come in,’’ he could 
not hope to purchase safety for himself by submission. As 
soon as peace was declared, advantage would be taken of his 
past actions or some present ‘‘turning awrye’’ to entrap 
him. There is plenty of evidence to show that Spenser knew 
what he was talking about. During the Earl of Desmond’s 
rebellion, which devastated the province of Munster, Sir War- 
ham Sentleger, one of Elizabeth’s officials in Ireland, urged 
a policy of treachery which, to her honor, his royal mistress 
declined to follow. He advised that Desmond be received 
to life and liberty, and added, ‘‘I dare adventure the loss 
of one of my arms, which I would not willingly lose for all 
the lands and livings that ever he had, he will, within one 
quarter of a year after he is so received (if the matter be well 
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and politically handled) be wrought into new treasons, and 
thereby apprehended, and his head cut off according to his 
due deserts. ’’** 

The next step was to scatter the Irish who had come in 
throughout the country so that they could not combine and 
again become dangerous. Then fire and the sword were to 
be carried through the country held by the rebels. Their habi- 
tations must be destroyed, their corn burned, and their cattle 
driven away. What military methods could not accomplish, 
famine would. Spenser had seen the results of such a pol- 
icy in Munster, and evidently had considered them evidences 
of suecess. The startling picture he draws of the state of 
the province after the Desmond rebellion had been put down 
are confirmed by other observers. Sir Warham Sentleger, 
who was in a position to know, describing Munster in 1582, 
asserts that it was nearly unpeopled by the murders done 
by the rebels and the killings by the soldiers. Thirty 
thousand were dead of famine in half a year, besides num- 
bers that were hanged or killed. Beeves, muttons, swine, 
and pouliry were all consumed.** In the same year the 
Lord Justice writing to Burghley said, ‘‘It is indeed a lam- 
entable thing as your lordship saieth, that the people 
under a Christian prince should be driven to eat the ear- 
eusses of dead horses, and to buy them at the soldiers’ 
hand.’”** 

After the country was thoroughly pacified, several thou- 
said English soldiers were to be settled in the country, as a 
sort o: reserve force. In addition to these, English colo- 
nists were to be brought over—‘‘planted’’—to act as nuclei 
for the spread of ‘‘civility.’’ 

This policy of ‘‘plantation’’ in Ireland was not a new 
one. It had been advocated for many years, but had never 
been successfully carried out. Its failure had not been ow- 
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ing to lack of strenuous methods, or any squeamish consid- 
eration for the feelings of the natives. The first Earl of 
Essex, who made almost desperate attempts to ‘‘plant’’ 
Ulster, inquired of Burghley in 1574 whether ‘‘Her Majesty 
will have the people of Ulster inhabit there for rent or ex- 
tirpate them and plant other.’** The same nobleman, in a 
brief campaign against Scottish invaders, trapped the women 
and children of the clan, to the number of several hundred, 
on an island and slaughtered them without merey. He after- 
wards wrote to Burghley about his exploit, expressing great 
satisfaction at his suecess against his country’s enemies. And 
Essex, according to his associates, represented all that was 
best in Christian manhood, and his death was held up as 
an example of how a Christian should die. 

The rest of Spenser’s tract is a strange mixture of prac- 
tical wisdom and visionary theorizing. According to his 
plan, after the country is thoroughly pacified, he will bring 
in his ‘‘reformation.’’ Ths does not apply to any general 
change in the laws, which ‘‘should breede a greate trouble 
and confusion,’’ wherefore he will ‘‘apply’’ the people to 
the laws, not the laws to the people. In order to insure sat- 
isfactory legislation, the English must contrive to obtain 
control of the Irish parliament. For the assurance of peace 
in the country, the whole land is to be divided and subdivid- 
ed into shires and hundreds or wapentakes, like England 
in the time of Alfred, and the inhabitants are to be ‘‘book- 
ed’’ and must find sureties for good behavior, or suffer 
the penalty inflicted upon vagabonds. Furthermore, every 
man *‘that is not able to live of his free-holde,’’ will have ap- 
pointed to him ‘‘a certayne trade of life,’’ which he is to 
be compelled to follow. Education must receive its due 
share of attention. Schools must be established in every par- 
ish. Religion must not be neglected. In order to bring the 
Irish to the true faith, religion must not be forcibly ‘‘im- 
pressed into them with terrour and sharpe penalties,’’ but 
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‘rather delivered and intimated with mildness and gentle- 
ness.”” As an aid to the preaching of sound doctrine, the 
decayed churches must be repaired and rebuilt, and suitable 
pastors obtained. In order to foster commerce and civili- 
zation generally the country must be cleared up, and towns 
and markets established. But nothing can be done satisfac. 
torily unless the lord deputy is given a freer hand, and not 
continually crossed and criticized. In a number of particu- 
lars, however, he is to be restrained, in order to prevent a 
continuance of the abuses in the rule of former governors. 
Over the lord deputy is to be placed a lord lieutenant, an 
English nobleman of high rank, whose presence would com- 
mand respect and obedience. Here Spenser pretty clearly indi- 
eates that Essex, in his opinion, should have the place. 
Precisely how much of the View represents Spenser’s pri- 
vate opinions; and how much the opmicn of English officials 
in Ireland it seems impossible to say. Certainly the tract 
did not meet with favor in England, for although written 
in 1596 it was not licensed until 1598, and then only provi- 
sionally. In spite of the practical suggestions it contained, 
it offered a scheme that was on the face of it far too expen- 
sive to meet with Elizabeth’s approval. Yet it is interesting 
to note that Lord Mountjoy, the first deputy who thoroughly 
subjugated Ireland, employed, a few years after Spenser 
wrote his tract, some of the same methods that Spenser rec- 
ommends. And it is not likely that his campaigns were less 
expensive in the end than the cost of Spenser’s program. 
But Ireland would not stay subjugated, and England ap- 
parently could not profit from her disastrous mistakes. She 
had not learned the secret of governing her dependency when 
Cromwell stained his fame with the massacre of Drogheda; 
she had not learned when Swift wrote his Drapier Letters; 
at the present, while the fires of insurrection are again rag- 
ing from one end of Ireland to the other, all those who are 
concerned about the future of civilization are wondering 
if she has yet learned. 














ROSSETTI’S DAMOZELS: BLESSED AND 
, OTHERWISE 


By Stantey T. WILLIAMS 


The Blessed Damozel is now aetat. seventy-three, yet she 
holds her youth. She is a schoolgirl’s preference. I have 
heard her chanted, like a ‘‘carol, mournful holy,’’ at com- 
mencement parties of young ladies’ seminaries. Older por- 
sons, of like education, are wont to speak of her sweetly. You 
gather that the poem is very touching and was, perhaps, by 
the author of Mary Had a Little Lamb? Betray interest; 
conceal the odium of being a professor; you will assuredly 
hear that ‘‘the stars in her hair were seven,’’ and more, too, 
exact enough to remind you of Mrs. Malaprop’s regurgita- 
tions from Hamlet. I once heard the poem delicately moan- 
ed (with surprising variants) by a lady who professed an 
unconquerable love for ‘‘the noble thoughts of poetry.’’ She 
had it out in the gloaming of the Vermont porch, and we were 
powerless. Well, suffering purifies the spirit. 

Certainly the Damozel has put on immortality of a dubious 
kind. She lives among the half-educated. Wretched hard- 
ware merchants stare up at versions of her in oils. She leans 
over the notorious gold bar, flippantly, as from an airplane 
cockpit, threatening to throw her lilies at a New England 
sampler, hanging just below her, like a misplaced landing 
field. Her air is buoyant, flirty. This time, surely, I 
“‘saw her smile.’’ 

What! has the twentieth century brought her to this pass? 
The Blessed Damozel is a unique poem by a great Victorian 
poet. Yet it is the hand-maiden of the Philistines. Alas, 
all of Rossetti’s poems have fallen on evil days; they seem 
quite forgotten. The general reader—or person of lower 
rank—gets on very well without them. The maker of mod- 
ern poetry does not read the masterpieces of the past; he is 
too busy writing those of the present. So that the college 
teacher has Rossetti for his own. He is one of a triune: Ros- 
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setti, himself, and the student,—who is usually from Missouri, 

The teacher can recall some dark hours in the class-room 
with Rossetti. To the red-blooded student (especially if the 
red blood avoids the brain) D. G. R. is merely comic. Fancy 
teaching the ‘‘sick burthen of love’’ of The Portrait to an all- 
American half-back. The jonquil-student yearns over the 
supersweetness, but his mentor hates him for it. Teaching 
Rossetti, even cn brisk days, drapes the room in a mauve 
mist. In point of fact, the ‘‘yellow nineties’’ are salt air 
compared to the Rossetti eighties. One is reminded of Rob- 
ert Nicolls’ parody of the aesthetic poet in gestation: purple 
hanging, dim eandles, exotic fragrance, cigarettes of dee- 
adent Turkish. ‘‘J,’’ sneered a healthy intruder, ‘‘am going 
out to get some fresh air.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ came the languid re- 
tort, as the Turkish ash was flicked to the Persian rug, ‘‘ don’t 
bring any of it back with you.”’ 

Yet Rossetti is not disliked by students of English litera- 
ture because he occasionally smells of tube-roses. To call 
Rossetti ‘‘morbid”’ is a platitude as inadequate as any other 
popular truism about the Victorians. So to characterize him 
is to mistake an aspect for the whole. Nor is he distasteful 
because critics, like Hall Caine, have shrouded Rossetti in 
sable. Thanks to them the word Rossetti is an anagram for 
chloral, coffins, and outrageous beasts. What irritates the 
college student is that Rossetti seems comparatively guiltless 
of ideas. This young person 1s resigned to long hair in poets, 
but if he is studying the thought of the nineteenth century, 
with a critical glance towards the twentieth, he does not forgive 
indifference to his pet problems. ‘‘ Rossetti may have kept a 
wombat and a zebra,’’ a student once vouchsafed, amid 
applause from the class, ‘‘but he was an ostrich,—he buried 
his head in Art!’’ 

However, as the imagists remind us, the point of view is 
the thing. Is it Rossetti’s fault if we are not thrilled by such 
phrases as ‘‘brimming midnight,’’ or ‘‘angel-greeted, door?’’ 
Or are we still children, aesthetically? Browning’s obscuri- 
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ty is excused on the ground that he possessed a superior intel- 
lect which would nct trouble itself to be alphabetical. It 
may be so with Rossetti’s delicate register of feeling. Per- 
haps his poetry has unheard melodies and colours unseen. 
Swinburne thought this, and forthwith worshipped Rossetti. 
Such humility puts the reader in the position of the lady 
who objected that she failed to see in a painting colours ad- 
mired by a friend. ‘‘Ah,’’ said the other, ‘‘don’t you wish 
you ecould?’’ Yet in this attitude towards Rossetti there is 
truth. His sensibility to colour and to esoteric emotion was 
more pronounced than that of any other Victorian poet. 
In such arcana he was the beau ideal of his circle and the beau 
sabreur of the larger world. For Rossetti was causative; he 
definitely affected the aims of English poetry. Because of 
him it became more opulent, more melodious, more subtle. 
And the sesame to Rossetti is this glibly recited Blessed 
Damozel—and one other poem. 

The Blessed Damozel has been called the most remarkable 
poem ever written by a boy of twenty. It is stamped with 
three characteristics which will always be associated with the 
Pre-Raphaelite Movement in painting and poetry: photo- 
graphic realism, as in the etching of the three lilies and the 
seven stars; symbolism, as in the ungirt robe of the Virgin; 
and mysticism, as in the lover’s emotion at the ‘‘shrine, oc- 
cult, withheld, untrod.’’ But the poem was written by Ros- 
setti before the beginning of the Movement. Patently then, 
the ideals of the Pre-Raphaelite Movement had their genesis 
in the mind of Rossetti. The poem is anticipative, not remi- 
niscent of the Pre-Raphaelites. The chief ideas of the Broth- 
erhood were Rossetti’s. 

In another way the Blessed Damozel illumines Rossetti’s 
mind. The lady of the Vermont piazza assured us that the 
poem was an elegy for Rossetti’s dead wife. Premature, since 
the poet had not yet met Miss Siddall. But the Blessed Damozel 
is biographical, though not autobiographical. “ Albeit,’’ Ros- 
setti chants of the damozel, ‘‘to them she left, her day had 
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counted as ten years.’’ An echo line! votaries of Italian litera- 
ture recognize the original, In the Vita Nuova Dante says: 
‘*To me it is ten years of years.’’ Here is but one aspect of 
Dante’s influence in the Blessed Damozel. Rossetti is hon- 
ouring no real maiden; he is living over again, as was his cus- 
tom, the experience of Dante in grief for Beatrice. 

Still another point of view is suggested by the Blessed Dam- 
ozel’s heaven. This seems a well-equipped place but—there 
is no mistake—the lady is homesick. ‘‘The only reason for 
going to heaven that I can discern,’’ says a friend of mine, 
“*is to see the other side of the moon. After that I shall be 
lonely.’’ You remember that Aucassin’s contempt for heaven 
was unqualified; he preferred to be in hell with the sports, 
Indeed what the Blessed Damozel misses is human compan- 
ionship. Heaven is impressive—and boring. Her one hope 
is reunion with her earthly lover. Apart from  Rossetti’s 
solemnity of tone heaven reminds us of an uncongenial house- 
party. When the lover reaches heaven, ‘‘he shall fear haply 
and be dumb.’’ He will be embarrassed as he learns the 
new snatches; cantata singing is trying, 1f the words are un- 
familiar. 

In fact the essence of this heaven is a very human literal- 
ness. The lady’s bosom warms the gold bar. There are real 
hand-maidens attractively named; souls that are flames; and 
prayers that are clouds. Nothing is intangible. It should 
be recollected that while Rossetti was writing this poem 
there raged a controversy concerning the nature of the next 
life. But Rossetti was equally indifferent to scientist and 
theologian. His only concern with religion was an artistic one. 
When on his death-bed he called for the last sacrament, his 
friends regarded his action as a melodramatic ecaprice. All 
this is not indicated in the Blessed Damozel, but the poem 
is an omen of Rossetti’s aloofness from the ideas of his era. 
He turns satisfied to this, a twelfth century heaven. For 
it is, at basis, a medieval heaven, the heaven of the aureole, 
of the Giver of Boons, of Thomas A Kempis. The lilies, the 
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stars, the singing spheres, the material resurrection,—these 
are the emblems of Rossetti, medievalist and romanticist. 

This, then, the Blessed Damozel does: vividly suggests as- 
pects of the genius of Rossetti. But the poem’s overtone, yet 
unmentioned, its poignant and elusive meaning springs from 
the very fons et origo of Rossetti’s poetical nature. I mean 
his attitude towards love and the lady. What does the poet 
mean? ‘That strangely poised figure, all languor and tender- 
ness, sO sensuous yet speaking to something beyond the senses. 
A transcendental sacredness invests her. Somehow she is en- 
skied; made holy. Physical she is, yet spiritual, too, at once 
human and angelic. 

Strangely enough, this quality is the link with Jenny, the 
“other poem,’’ already darkly alluded to, and written within 
one year of the Blessed Damozel. ‘‘Vengeance of Jenny’s 
ease! Fie on her! Never name her, child!’’ Jenny is, in 
truth, seldom named. Her set is Carlyle’s ‘‘harlotocracy.”’ 
‘When you do write of these people,’’ sniffed a Frenchman, 
‘‘why must you always be pudic?’’ And I thought instantly 
of DeFoe, Goldsmith, Clough. ‘‘It is not,’’ an English critic 
onee remarked, as if mn defense, ‘‘that readers are shocked t-y 
such subjects, but that they are afraid they ought to be.’’ In 
any case the effect of this uncontinental, if continent, re- 
straint upon writers is to make their treatment eynical—there 
is Byron’s Beppo; or unreal—there is the Reverie of Poor 
Susan; or piously moral—there is the Deserted Village. 

But in Jenny Rossetti offends in none of these ways. He 
is never cynical. though he is playful, wondering, and pitiful. 
He is never unreal; though he is relentless in depicting Jen- 
ny’s life. And he never breathes pious morality. The poem is 
an amazing fabrie of lightness without cynicism; realism 
without hardness; and sympathy without sentimentality. 
Swinburne’s apogee is final: ‘‘ Without a trait in it of 
anything coarse and trivial, without shadow or suspicion of 
any vulgar aim, or pathetic effort of a tragical or moral 
kind, it cleaves to absolute fact and reality.”’ 
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The reader likes Jenny. Besides, if he comes to her from 
the other poems of Rossetti, his memory is piqued. For he is 
forever haunted by a resemblance. Never once free is he 
from the half-formed conviction that he has already known 
Jenny elsewhere in Rossetti’s poetry. Soon analysis reveals 
the softly-poised figure; the long throat; the hair of ‘‘count- 
less gold incomparable ;’’ even the wistful reverie. Not un- 
like, he thinks, the Blessed Damozel. For it is she, though 
in other guise. One is sainted, the other debased. One is 
blessed, the other unblest ; one the object of worship, the other 
of lust. But both are incarnations—no, the one inearnation— 
by the poet-painter of his ideal of beauty: 


“Fair shines the gilded aureole 

In which our highest painters place 
Some living woman’s simple face. 
And the stilled features thus descried 
As Jenny’s long throat droops aside— 


This is the law of Rossetti’s poetry, an ideal of beauty, al- 
ways the same, different only in the attendant circumstances. 
In every case the figure is identical; only the story or back- 
ground is altered. A lady of worship, or of dishonor; an 
Amelotte, or a Sister Helen; a Blessed Damozel or a Jenny. 
As Christina Rossetti once wrote : 


“One face looks out from all his canvases. 
‘ A nameless girl, 
A saint, an angel.” 


Seemingly far removed, in reality the fundamental concepts 
of the two poems are one: an intense adoration of beauty 
in woman. In the expression of this feeling Rossetti some- 
times journeys, as in the case of the mystic shnne in the Bless- 
ed Damozel, into worlds where we cannot follow him. He 
is a mystic and he is capable of tasting the sweet intolerable 
pain of a Crashaw. But we can revere his exalted mood and 
his worship of beauty, seen and unseen. Or, at other times, 
in the expression of his ideal Rossetti is stirred by the plain 
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facts of life. The thing he reverences is desecrated. Then 
as his ecstasy was unbounded, so his horror is without re- 
straint. As he thinks of Jenny, he eries out in pity: ‘‘It 
makes a goblin of the sun.’’ But in both the joy and the 
sorrow the central feeling is, whether enshrined or degrad- 
ed, beauty 1n woman. 

An acquaintance who dislikes Rossetti is fond of telling 
me that the little boy who defined “lyric’’ as ‘‘a poem, deal- 
ing with love, death, and immorality,’’ must have been think- 
ing of Jenny. Unluckily the popularity of the poem has been 
lessened by its theme. It is read mfrequently. And, as said, 
the ladies have consigned the Blessed Damozel to a Limbo 
from which she is unlikely to emerge. Yet students of the 
Victorians will find the two poems complementary and, more 
than all others, illuminative of the inner life of Rossetti. 











THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


ON WRITING A THESIS 


It was my first college commencement. I studied the pro- 
gram intently, reading the names of the graduates, swelling 
with pride as I found under ‘‘ Degrees to be Conferred, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Bachelor of Arts,’’ the name for 
which I was searching, that of my cousin, who furnished the 
reason for my being there. I felt important to be connected 
with this person of such consequence as to be set apart in 
eap and gown. And then I turned to the next page of the 
program: ‘‘Graduate School, Master of Arts.’’ Under each 
name I read the word Thesis (I wondered just what a thesis 
was) and the title of that thesis. These titles were: Methylene 
Citric Anhydride and Structural Problems in the Aniline 
Derivatives of Citric Acid, The Hydrogenation of Vegetable 
Oils, The Economic Structure of Muskogiskey and Chincan- 
ceon Society, The Characteristics of Vacuum Tubes, The 
Treatment of Love in the Early Novels of Jonathan Goose, 
The Relation Between the Maximum Diffraction Angle and 
the Radius of Curvature of the Diffracting Edge. Then and 
there the glory of the Degree of Bachelor of Arts was eclips- 
ed by its more imposing senior. How marvelously erudite 
one must be to write a thesis on The Relation Between ihe 
Maximum Diffraction Angle and the Radius of Curvature of 
the Diffracting Edge! I wished that I knew such a person. 
When, however, there finally arrived the time for the cere- 
mony of presenting degrees, my interest in the cousin put out 
of my mind speculations as to how one must feel to be on 
familiar terms with Diffraction Angles and Diffracting Edges. 
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But when my hands were blistered with clapping, and the 
candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts were no longer 
candidates but possessors, I heard: ‘‘The Candidates for 
the Degree of Master of Arts will, now rise.’’ I gazed with 
awe at this group of six—their very fewness in numbers in- 
dicated their superior intellectuality—and as each received 
the slender orange-covered roll which signified that he had 
written a thesis, and received the applause of his friends, 
I, too, forgetful of burning palms, joined in that applause. 
I looked at the name of each on the program, and reading 
again quickly and eagerly the title of each thesis, I scanned 
the writer with an understanding eye and heart. Yes. 
this man showed by his keen eye that he had solved prob- 
lems of angles and curvatures, and that one with the quick, de- 
cisive step had been busy over Hydrogenation; this dreamer 
had written about love. The last of the cap-and-gowned pro- 
cession, the only feminine Master, young-looking and pretty, 
was intellectual enough to know all about Methylene Citric 
Anhydride in spite of the curly hair and the mocking dimple 
at the corner of her mouth that showed so plainly as she 
passed quite close to me. 

When I found that I knew several people who had ac- 
tually written theses, I wondered that they could refrain 
from referring to their great achievement. One could at 
least carelessly but modestly observe: ‘‘Now when I was 
writing my thesis on The Use of the Ausxiliary Verb in the 
Latin Inscriptions on the Monuments in Epirus. se 


* * * 


Then in the course of years came the time for the wnting 
of my own thesis. Although I had advanced to a state of 
sufficient familiarity with this product of erudition some- 
times even to joke about it, and though I now looked upon it 
as a step in an endless process and no longer as an end 
in itself, I still had a vast respect for a thesis, completed and 
accepted, and bound in its leather covering, ready for the 
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library shelf. Thus I approached the task with some trepi- 
dation. 

Now first of all, one must have a subject for a thesis. 
Mine was to be in the field of English—there was no choice 
there, for was I not teaching English? That fact excluded 
diffraction angles and vacuum tubes and economic structures, 
But yet there was to choose from that vast collecion of Eng- 
lish literature from Beowulf, of unknown origin, to O. Henry 
and Amy Lowell of very modern literary fame. One is sup- 
posed even as an undergraduate to specialize to some extent in 
some portion of his major subject; one should surely know 
more about one period of literature than another, but I—I was 
equally capable of producing a masterpiece on a subject that 
dealt with any period. I had been quite catholic in the selec- 
tion of my course, influenced sometimes by the personality 
of the mstructor, sometimes by the hour of the lecture, and 
sometimes by the fact that the class did not meet in Z 
Hall Therefore, all of English was mine to choose from; 
my knowledge did not stand in the way of my choice. I 
went over and over the field, and instead of casting lots or 
drawing straws, decided to strike a medium, and since Mid- 
dle is logically the mean between Early and Modern, Middle 
English it should be. After consultation with the profes- 
sor who was to direct my work, The Style of Robert Manning 
as Exemplified in his ‘‘Handlynge Synne’’ was settled upon, 
a subject that might be treated from both linguistie and lit- 
erary standpoints. Perhaps I should have preferred a 
purely literary subject, and it was certainly not because I 
doubted my ability to deal with such a subject that I chose 
this one, but because I felt that though after days filled 
with freshman themes, I might lack that fiery inspiration 
that is needed to produce literature. I could at all times 
count conjunctions and interjections, 

My plan was this: first, I was to deal with Manning’s 
peculiar uses of certain parts of speech, and after that, I 
was to go on to higher literary eriticism. I began reading 
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Handlynge Synne and copying on little white cards all of 
the conjunctions that I found. Now a certain one of these 
conjunctions had been mentioned by my professor in a mon- 
ograph, and he stated that the conjunction was used 161 
times in Handlynge Synne. But alas! I had found it only 
157 times. I read Handlynge Synne the second time, I 
read Handlynge Synne the third time, the fourth time, the 
fifth time; and still my ecards numbered but 157. When 
I timidly confessed my failure, I was referred to the profes- 
sor’s hbliography. He had used a different text! 

This search for conjunctions grew to be a rather fascinat- 
ing kind of game, like a peanut or an Easter-egg hunt, or 
rather, I worked with the zeal of a ecllector of some rare cur- 
ios. I hunted for and gloated over each conjunction as the 
collector of old china does over each rare old cup, or as the 
collector of beoks does over each seventeenth-century edi- 
tion. I had in these conjunctions a real human interest, and 
I wrote about them in no dead, dry, sawdusty style, but in 
a style really human, a style that was appealing, that was 
almost eloquent. But alas! the professor, gently polite, ex- 
quisitely polite: ‘‘My dear lady, this is good English; you 
could not write poor English if you tried, but there is a cer- 
tain style that is customary in such work as this, a certain 
formal style which scholars expect. Let me eall your at- 
tention to Worthington’s The Use of the Article in Nos- 
trum’s ‘The Consolation of the Holy Martyrs.’’’ I exam- 
ined the style of Worthington. Then I sighed, and I went 
over the chapter on my beloved conjunctions, ironing out, 
weeding out, cutting out, until I felt that I had attained 
even unto the accepted style of Worthington, until they, too, 
my collected treasures, were merely dry-as-dust conjunctions. 
At least so they were on the written page, but to me there 
still remained the memory of the zest of the search, and of my 
affection for them, 

Finally this first chapter on conjunctions was finished; 
my interest in it was successfully concealed from any mis- 
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guided reader who might chance to come upon it. The chapter 
was handed in. 

‘*But, madam,’’ commented the professor, ‘‘my only criti- 
cism is that you do not emphasize your point. You should 
have a conclusion or a summary at the end of each section, 
and again in your final conclusion of the chapter you should 
give actual numbers of all conjunctions given before.’’ 

Heavens! That meant that I should say twice more the 
same thing that I had already said three times. Each con- 
junction had its place first 1n a general statement; it was 
then quoted or cited; it then appeared in a table. I had felt 
terribly apologetic over being so monotonous. I also felt 
like the Bellman in ‘‘The Hunting of the Snark,’’ 


“T said it twice, 
I said it thrice, 
What I say three times is true.” 


but if sayimg five times instead of three was the way 
of scholars, five times it should be said. 

As to punctuation, that had always been small trouble to 
me. But knowing that the professor’s habit was to use the 
comma somewhat more frequently than I did, I was careful 
to watch introductory phrases, adverbial modifiers out of 
order, and compound predicates (a fine drill for me). But 
a sore trial to his patience was my occasional use of the 
dash. Now I really must confess a fondness for the dash. 
though I do use it only as a luxury, an indulgence. But 
at times I felt that I needed the dash—and I used it. 

‘*But where, madam, did you learn this use of the dash? 
I know that some writers use the dash in this appositive 
sense, but the most eareful writers use a comma.’’ 

But the dash slipped into the last paragraph, and again 
eame the kindly, patient protest. 

After months of work and ceaseless copying and untiring 
compilation of tables, the prepositions and the interjections 
followed the conjunctions. The time allotted to the writing 
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of the thesis had come to an end, and so there had to be 
written the grand conclusion of all conclusions, and I was 
still working on parts of speech. That field of higher lit- 
erary criticism that had also been my goal was not reached. 


Another commencement day came, and this time I was one 
of those ‘‘set apart,’’ but the illusion, the halo that surround- 
ed. the dimpled lady and her five fellows of that first com- 
mencement was missing Writing a thesis was no feat made 
possible by giant mentality. The voice of the oracle was but 
the voice of ordinary man. And yet, as I thus mused wearily 
and somewhat cynically, I would not willingly have sur- 
rendered my slender orange-covered roll that represented 
hundreds of little white cards and hours of toil and the zest 
of search; and when I thought of my thesis my thoughts 
turned to the preface, in which I truly meant what I said in 
my acknowledgment and appreciation of the help and pa- 
tience of my professor. For it did take patience—and cour- 
age—to foster my zeal and at the same time to lead me in 
some small degree into the paths of the accepted form and style 
of scholarly research and to keep me there through the two 
hundred and fifty dry pages that, consigned to oblivion, now 
encumber the library shelves. . 
Erma M. Guu. 








